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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


There is something inexpressibly comic in the Turk- 
ish Treaty which confers ‘‘ mandates’’ upon the 
League of Nations for the execution of some of its 
terms. The idea of the League of Nations, without a 
fleet and an army at its disposal, keeping order in the 
Balkan peninsula, or maintaining peace in the Cauca- 
sus between Tartars, Georgians, Turcomans, Turks 
and Armenians, or seeing that Arabs and Turks dwell 
in harmony in Palestine, is much like telling a nice tea- 
table curate to keep order in a football crowd of Bir- 
mingham -roughs. It is easier to decree the inter- 
nationalisation of Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
than to enforce it. The Turks are said to be in posses- 
sion of some of General Denikin’s ammunition, and to 
be minded to hold the Dardanelles against all comers. 


The news from Turkey and the Caucasus is disquiet- 
ing. The Bolsheviks and Turks (who now work to- 
gether) have captured twenty-seven British officers at 
Baku, and swear they will hold them as hostages for 
the release of the Turkish ‘‘ Nationals ’’ now interned 
at Malta. As these Turkish prisoners include all the 
ruffianly pachas and beys who maltreated and starved 
British soldiers, it is to be hoped that our Gov- 
ernment will bring them to condign punishment, 
if not to execution. As for the twenty-seven 
British officers at Baku, the Allies must be powerless 
indeed if they cannot demand and secure their release. 
It is also said that the Sultan is so disgusted with the 
terms of the Treaty that he will resign; and we are 
threatened with the usual rising of Mahommedans in 
North India. We have heard this so often, that we 
don’t believe the Indian Moslem cares a rap about the 
Caliph, though his priests do their best to preach a 


religious war. 


The Armenians have been formally granted their in- 
dependence, which strikes us as rather an empty boon. 
It is easy enough to create an Armenian republic on 


paper: the question is, can the Armenians defend it 
from the barbarous fighting races by whom they are 
surrounded? The Armenians are hated by the Turks 
and the Kurds and the Caucasian tribes for exactly the 
same reason that the Jews are hated by the Poles and 
the Russians, because they are more “‘ brainy ’’ than 
their neighbours, whom they invariably over-reach in 
the daily transactions of life. The Armenians are un- 
cannily clever, and, like the Jews, they are a nation of 
middlemen, of brokers, of ‘‘ dealers,’’ of what the poli- 
tical economist calls parasites. But they are not 
fighters, and living as they do in the midst of Tartars 
and Turks and savage Caucasians, they are exposed to 
perpetual ‘‘ pogroms,’’ and always will be. 


Why Greece is to have so many and such large slices 
of the Turkish melon which the Three Powers are now 
cutting up, ‘we cannot imagine. Thrace, Gallipoli, and 
Smyrna are pretty good wages to the Power that flatly 
refused to meet its treaty obligations to Serbia when 
attacked by Bulgaria at the beginning of the war, and 
whose ambiguous attitude for the first two years caused 
us a great deal of anxiety. The Queen of Greece was 
the Kaiser’s sister, and she evidently ruled the ex-King 
Constantine, who was a poor creature. The Greeks 
did not lift a finger to help us in Gallipoli, which never- 
theless is to be given to them. As for Smyrna, the 
only apparent reason for adding it to Greece is that 
the Greeks occupied it as soon as they could. Clever, 
clever M. Venizelos! Greek influence and intrigue 
have been far too prevalent at Constantinople. 


It is said that the real head-quarters of the Sinn 
Feiners are Manchester, where some Irish-American 
members of the Clan-na-Gael live and pull the strings. 
The organisation and policy of the Sinn Feiners, as 
dictated and worked by these Clan-na-Gaelers, is 
cleverer than anything ever conceived by the Land 
League. It is much better business to shoot policemen 
than landlords ; for once you succeed in terrorising the 
constabulary, government is at anend. Whether Lord 
Granard does or does not succeed Lord French matters 
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little : the Lord Lieutenant must now be a figure-head. 
The two men in whose hands the fate of Ireland now 
rests are Sir Nevil Macready and Sir Hamar Green- 
wood. There is a third person in the Castle on whom 
much, very much depends, the Under-Secretary, Mr. 
Macmahon, who is a Roman Catholic, and is reputed 
to be a Nationalist. Has not the time come for his 
transference to some less dangerous post? 


The Earl of Strafford, answering the impeachment 
of his government of the Irish before the House of 
Lords, said : ‘‘The nature and disposition of that people 
required a severe hand and strict reins to be held upon 
them, which being loosed, the Crown would quickly 
feel the mischief.’’ That is as true to-day as when Straf- 
ford lost his head for it in 1641. If a modern demo- 
cracy is incapable of protecting the lives and properties 
of its law-abiding citizens from murderers and robbers, 
as appears to be the case, there is but one thing left for 
it to do. It, the democracy, must buy out the land- 
lords who have not sold under the Wyndham Land Act 
—there are not very many of them—and then leave 
Ireland to the Sinn Feiners. 


Journalists and wirepullers must live; we admit the 
necessity, and it is the only excuse for the columns of 
twaddle with which the newspapers are filled on the 
subject of the split in the Liberal Party. The great 
majority of the public don’t care a tinker’s curse about 
the squabbles between the Asquithites, and _ the 
Lloyd Georgian Liberals. The brawling at Leam- 
ington seemed to most of us merely an_ illus- 
tration of the commonplace quarrelsomeness of ordi- 
nary politicians, who utterly fail to grasp the root of 
the situation to-day, which is nothing more or less than 
the question, How are most of us to live? There are 
no politics to-day, only economics. Everybody is 
clinging like grim death to whatever job he or she may 
have been lucky enough to secure; and the bureaucrats 
would not be human, if they did not smear their seats 
with cobbler’s wax. 


One thing may be taken to be as certain as anything 
can be in this changing world, viz., that so long as he 
lives, or keeps his health, Mr. Lloyd George will remain 
Prime Minister. He will certainly win the next elec- 
tion, and the one after that. And in fifteen years’ time 
Mr. Lloyd George (then aged 75) will have become, 
what Labouchere advised Randolph Churchill to make 
himself, before he indulged in the luxury of thinking, a 
Fetish, a Sacrosanct and Old Man God, whom to criti- 
cise will be flat blasphemy. What our Fetish will do 
with his absolute power, God may know; we don’t. 
He may support or destroy the Monarchy, the Church, 
and the House of Lords. Probably our Fetish, with 
*‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles,’’ will slowly 
retire before the advancing surf of democracy, until, 
without our being able to resist, the waters will cover 
the land, and only he will be high and dry, preparing 
for departure to a tax-free world. However little Lord 
Northcliffe and Lord Robert Cecil, and the Asquithites, 
may like this prospect, it lies before them as ‘‘ plain as 
way to parish church.”’ 


These being the facts, it becomes all those who have 
evilly entreated Mr. Lloyd George, or spread slanders 
against him, or written smart or stinging articles 
about him, to make their peace with him while there is 
yet time. Above all, the brewers and distillers should 
make friends with him before ‘‘ Pussyfoot ’’ gets hold 
of him, for the Prime Minister, like most great men 
from Antony to Gladstone, is weak on the side of 
feminine influence. And since the extension of the 
franchise, more than before (though that was much), 
women are the danger to individual liberty, for all 
women are tyrants at heart. The foolish women spend 
and squabble unti! they find themselves in the Divorce 
Court. But the clever ones lie low and work their ends 
with deadly deceit. These female Machiavellis were 


described by Pope in four of the happiest lines he ever 
wrote :— 
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‘*She who ne’er answers till her husband cools, 
And if she rules him, never shows she rules; 
Charms by acceptirg, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys.”’ 

Of such is the Kingdom of Pussyfoot. 


Although among the poorest of the New Poor, we 
rejoice exceedingly that the Government have decided 
to sell coal at its economic price to the consumer, which 
is 60s. a ton for the best household. Hitherto the price — 
of domestic coal has been an artificial one, inasmuch as 
the profits realised by the export trade have gone to 
keep down the price. This has had the double disad- 
vantage of checking the export trade, and selling coal 
to the consumer below its cost of production. If it is 
really a matter of national benefit that the hewers of 
coal should pocket from £5 to £10 a week for four 
days of six hours, and should drive in motor cars to 
football matches, let us consumers pay our £3 a ton 
with what cheerfulness we can. But if the miners’ 
wages are merely a sample of class greed and selfish- 
ness, let the fact be brought home to every consumer. 


The London rates have risen in some boroughs to 
19s. in the £, and in the best administered West End 
boroughs the rates are 12s. in the £. We think this 
is the lowest figure. Where is this sort of pillage to 
stop? Or will it stop until it has emptied the West 
End? We read that the L.C.C. intends to raise its 
rate for education, and we are informed that money is 
required to provide, amongst other things, ‘‘ five tennis 
courts ’’ at the Furzedown Training College at Streat- 
ham! Is not this the limit of unscrupulous, barefaced, 
socialism? Large sums are wanted to spend on the 
open-air schools in Bow Road and Clapham ‘“‘ for help- 
ing on weak children,’’ and also on schools for the 
‘‘mentally defective.’’ It may sound brutal to the 
sloppy sentimentalist, but it is foolish and ‘wicked in 
times like these to overtax the young and healthy bread- 
winners in order to provide extra comforts for the men- 
tally and physically defective. The strong are being 
worried, if not crushed, to maintain the imbecile and 
sickly, the ‘‘ cast’’ weeds of civilisation. This will 
never do. 


Speaking at the meeting of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Mr. C. J. Cater Scott 
said : ‘‘ What has also hit us severely has been the bad 
results of the burglary and motor-car business. The 
causes of the bad results of the burglary business are 
many, but I venture to think the chief cause is the 
deterioration of the general morality of the country. 
You cannot open a daily paper without seeing reports 
of robberies and other crimes far in excess of what they 
were in pre-war days, and I think there lies the cause 
of the increase of burglary claims. Also, no doubt, the 
high price of everything has made things worth steal- 
ing. Until the morality of the country improves, all 
we can do is to protect ourselves by levying higher 
rates.’’ The last sentence, if a little cynical, is per- 
fectly true. Wine cellars and cigar cupboards are 
nowadays well worth rifling at some risk. This state- 
ment by a company which has to pay for burglaries 
seems to us better eviderice than Sir Nevil Macready’s 
assertion that crimes of violence were not on the in- 
crease. 


John Bull’s attack on Lady Astor has rehabilitated 
her, and given a fillip to her popularity at the precise 
moment when it was fading fast. This is, of course, 
the opposite of the editor’s intention; but the reasons 
for the result are so obvious that it is astonishing how 
they can have escaped so clever a man as Mr. Bottom- 
ley. They are: 1. Mr. Bottomley is not the man to 
throw stones at other people’s past: his own is not 
impeccant. 2. It is an unwritten, but unbreakable rule 
that members of Parliament must not attack one an- 
other, except in a purely political (i.e., Pickwickian) 
sense. Labouchere, who edited Truth from the benches 
of the House of Commons, understood this very well. 
3. It seems to be the fact that Lady Astor was really 
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unfortunate in her first marriage, and people are to be 
attacked, not for their misfortunes, but their faults. 
4. The member for Plymouth is a woman, and, though 
women who descend into the political arena cannot 
claim protection from its dust and heat, yet, where a 
woman is concerned, most men are fools, and do not 
argue logically, but sexually. 


Nevertheless, when all this has been said, there was 
much justification for the John Bull article. Lady 
Astor need not have intervened in the debate on divorce 
reform. Had she been possessed of any tact or sense 
of propriety, she would have held her peace. But when 
she thrust herself forward as the representative of 
British womanhood, and started preaching about the 
spirituality and dignity of marriage, and advocated 
‘‘ tightening up ’’ the marriage bonds on the ground 
that the laxity of the American law was not good for 
women, she was truly ‘‘ asking for trouble,’’ and the 
provocation was great. Mr. Bottomley bluntly de- 
scribes the speech as ‘‘ cant and hypocrisy.’’ But then 
he forgot (fifthly and sixthly) that the British public 
likes cant and hypocrisy, and that a middle-class House 
of Commons has a profound respect for rank and 
wealth. 


The sudden death of Mr. Edwin de Lisle in his sixty- 
ninth year at the inn at Arundel recalls a picturesque 
figure in the famous Parliament elected in 1886. Mr. 
de Lisle had an Elizabethan head, though he would not 
have liked to be told so, for he hated Queen Elizabeth 
as only good Catholics can. As a Tory Unionist, he 
was cordially detested by his co-religionists, the Irish 
Nationalists ; and on one occasion Mr. Tim Healy, quite 
earnestly and seriously said, behind the Speaker’s 
chair, ‘‘ Come out, de Lisle, and I'll wring your neck !’’ 
The invitation was not accepted. Poor de Lisle’s life 
was not only a failure, but a very unhappy one, for his 
domestic and pecuniary troubles were many. 


Edwin de Lisle was an original in this sense, that he 
thought aloud, and that he had no fear of anybody or 
anything in this world. He was, in our recollection, 
the only man who ever mentioned Christ and The West- 
minster Confession in the debates of the House of 
Commons, and his courage in doing so aroused Glad- 
stone’s attentive approval, for the Grand Old Man sat 
up with his hand to his ear to catch what the young 
man from Leicestershire, with the pointed beard and 
bald head, might have to say on those attractive topics. 
De Lisle was very obstinate and paradoxical in argu- 
ment. He would maintain, for instance, at the begin- 
ning of the war, that all Tories and Churchmen 
(whether Roman or Anglican) should support Austria 
and Germany against republican and _atheistical 
France. Yet such was the sweetness and mildness of 
his temper that he was much liked in the Carlton Club 
by all who knew him. The late Duke of Norfolk, 
with whose family he was connected by marriage, be- 
friended him; but since the Duke’s death it is to be 
feared that he suffered from neglect. 


Mr. Oswald and Lady Cynthia Mosley have rented 
for their honeymoon I! Castello, Portofino, a charming 
villa with beautiful grounds on the Italian Riviera be- 
tween Genoa and Spezzia. The place belongs to Mr. 
Montagu Yeats-Brown, who was in the middle of last 
century Consul at Genoa and later Consul at Boston, 
retiring from the service in 1896. Mr. Yeats-Brown 
married a sister of Sir Henry Bellingham, and one of 
his sons, Captain Francis Yeats-Brown, is the author 
of that exciting book ‘ Caught by the Turks,’ which has 
been, or is being, read by everybody. Many people 
consider the Italian Riviera, Rappallo, Portofino 
Santa Margarita, prettier than the French Riviera: it 
is certainly less crowded. The Castle at Portofino 
has been occupied during the winter by the Edward 
Grenfells, and is never long without a tenant. One 
has to sit in an Italian garden on a May night to appre- 
ciate the epithet ‘‘ friendly ’’ as applied to the moon. 


The mystery of the King and Queen of the Belgians 
deepens. By common consent, the King of the Bel- 
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gians is the man who stopped the German swoop on 
Paris: during the whole war he and his wife devoted 
themselves, actively and personally, to the service of 
their country and the Allies. Yet his Majesty drops 
down in a field somewhere, and stays the night with his 
Queen at the Carlton Hotel! What is the meaning of 
it? Mr. Wilson and his wife, who really did nothing . 
at all to help anybody in the war, were received and 
lodged at Buckingham Palace after a triumphal proces- 
sion through the streets in the company of King George 
and Queen Mary. Similar honours were extended to 
President Poincaré. But the King and Queen of the 
Belgians have never received the slightest recognition 
either from the Court or the Government of their noble 
heroism and help. We don’t know whether this is the 
fault of the Prime Minister, (Mr. Lloyd George was 
absent from London), but it is a reproach on our 
national hospitality that King Albert and his wife 
should pass the night in an hotel. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a vigorous and sensible 
speech in defence of his Budget on Tuesday. A great 
deal of our financial embarrassment is due, not to the 
war, but to the domestic Socialism of the Government. 
The old and sound idea of the functions of Government 
was to provide for the national defence (Army and 
Navy), for the protection of life and property (police 
and justice), for the payment of the national debt (Con- 
solidated fund), and for the salaries of permanent offi- 
cials (Civil Service). In 1889 the total expenditure 
amounted to £85,000,000: in 1913 it had risen to 
£200,000,000 : to-day it is about £1,400,000,000. The 
interest on the debt and the pensions to soldiers and 
their dependents amount to about a third; the other 
two-thirds are due partly to the increase of salaries 
necessitated by the devaluation of money, and to the 
subsidising of socialistic schemes such as State housing 
and education. Certainly Mr. Chamberlain is not re- 
sponsible for this, and finance depends upon policy. 


There is a great deal to be said, logically and 
morally, for a capital levy on war wealth. The practi. 
cal difficulties of isolating war gains are immense. The 
inquisitorial examination of income, to which we now . 
are forced to submit, entailing great annoyance and 
employment of clerical and legal assistance, is bad 
enough: but an inquisition into men’s capital position 
would be worse. Show me, says Mr. Chamberlain, a 
practical plan of raising £500,000,000 by a capital levy 
on war wealth, a plan that can be operated without 
injustice and delay, and I will reduce the excess profits 
duty to 40 per cent. again, and gradually abolish it. It 
is a fair challenge, and it is now “‘ up to’ the financiers 
and bankers and money experts to produce a plan. 
The most valid criticism of the Budget seems to us that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is throwing too much 
of the burden of the war debt on to the shoulders of the 
generation that is just making its exit from the stage. 
Let the next and succeeding generations pay their 
share. 


The most fruitful suggestion made to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the budget debate was that of 
Commander Chilcott, who proposed that the Govern- 
ment should issue tax-free annuities, either terminable 
or life annuities. We agree with the Commander that 
a large sum would thus be raised for the redemption of 
debt. In the present state of politics and finance, the 
number of people who would jump at a certain fixed in- 
come must be very large. On the subject of exempting 
Co-operative Societies from income-tax, Mr. Barnes 
was drawn into the damaging admission that in the ex- 
pected event of the ‘‘ Co-ops’’ driving the private 
trader out of business, the income-tax as a source of 
revenue would disappear—surely a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the plea. Sir Halford Mackinder seems to 
labour under the vulgar delusion that our supplies of 
coal may be exhausted within the coming century. 
There is enough coal in Canada and Spitzbergen to 
supply the Empire for the next thousand years. Were 
it not for the cost of transport, we might snap our 
fingers at the Miners’ Federation. 


448 
THE WHEEL’S FULL TURN. 


N the advertisement columns of the Times there 

appeared a week ago a notice, by the direction of the 
Earl of Northbrook, of the sale of Micheldever parish, 
a portion of the Stratton estate in Hanfipshire. Exactly 
a hundred years ago Cobbett, riding about England 
with his little boy, notes with mingled feelings of glee 
and regret the ‘‘ ousting of the Norman ”’ by ‘‘ Loan- 
man Baring ’’ and ‘‘ Oracle Ricardo.’’ Riding by 
Ryall, near Upton-on-Severn in Worcestershire, he 
writes :— 

‘* On our road we passed by the estate and park of 
another Ricardo! This is Osmond; the other is 
David. This one has ousted two families of Normans, 
the Honeywood Yateses and the Scudamores. They 
suppose him to have ten thousand pounds a year in rent 
here! Famous ‘ watching the turn of the market’! 
The Barings are at work down in this country too. 
They are everywhere indeed, depositing their eggs 
about, like cunning old guinea-hens, in sly places, 
besides the great, open, showy nests that they have. 
The ‘instructor’ tells us that the Ricardos have re- 
ceived sixty-four thousand pounds commission on the 
‘Greek Loans’ or rather ‘ Loans to the Greeks.’ . . . 
Happy Greeks! Happy Mexicans, too, it seems; for 
the ‘ best instructor ’ tells us, that the Barings, whose 
progenitors came from Dutchland about the game time, 
and perhaps in company with, the Ricardos; happy 
Mexicans, too; for ‘the instructor’ as good as swears 
that the Barings will see that the dividends on your 
loans are paid in future! ”’ 

So much for Worcestershire. 
Cobbett rides through Hampshire. 

““Coming on to old Alresford (twenty miles from 
Farnham), Sheriff, the son of a Sheriff, who was a 
Commissary in the American War, has succeeded the 
Gages. Two miles further on at Abbotston (down on 
the side of the Itchen) Alexander Baring has succeeded 
the heirs and successors of the Duke of Bolton, the 
remains of whose noble mansion I once saw here. Not 
above a mile higher up, the same Baring has, at the 
Grange, with its noble mansion, park and estate, suc- 
ceeded the heirs of Lord Northington; and, at only 
about two miles further, Sir Thomas Baring, at Strat- 
ton Park, has succeeded the Russells in the ownership 
of the estates of Stratton and Micheldever, which were 
once the property of Alfred the Great! ”’ 

Cobbett laments the disappearance about that time 
(1820) of the small gentry who “‘ are all gone, nearly 
to a man, and the small farmers along with them. The 
Barings alone have, I should think, swallowed up thirty 
or forty of these small gentry without. perceiving it. 
They, indeed, swallow up the biggest race of all; but 
innumerable small fry slip down unperceived, like cap- 
lins down the throats of the sharks, while these latter 
feel only the cod-fish.’? On other days, when he is in 
a milder temper, Cobbett praises the benevolence and 
charity ot the Barings, but objects to their distributing 
religious tracts, and making their protégés go to 
church, though he thinks on the whole they are better 
than Dukes of Bedford. 

“Stratton Park is the seat of Sir Thomas Baring, 
who has here several thousands of acres of land; who 
has the living of Micheldever, to which, I think North- 
ington and Swallowfield are joined. Above all, he has 
Micheldever Wood, which, they say, contains a thou- 
sand acres, and which is one of the finest oak woods in 
England. This large and very beautiful estate must 
have belonged to the Church of the time of Henry the 
Eighth’s reformation. It was, I believe, given by him 
to the family of Russell; and it was by them sold to Sir 
Francis Baring about twenty years ago. Upon the 
whole, all things considered, the change is for the 
better. Sir Thomas Baring would not have moved, 
nay, he did not move for the pardon of Lopez,’’ who, 
we are told in a footnote, was Sir Moses Manasseh 
Lopez, M.P., convicted of bribery and corruption, and 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

‘“Come, come, Micheldever Wood is in v roper 
hands! A little girl, of whom I asked my aay tae 
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into East Stratton, and who was dressed in a camlet 
gown, white apron and plaid cloak (it was Sunday), 
and who had a book in her hand, told me that Lady 
Baring gave her the clothes and had her taught to read 
and to sing hymns and spiritual songs. As I came 
through the Strattons, I saw not less than a dozen girls 
cladin this same way. It is impossible not to believe that 
this is done with a good motive: but it is possible not 
to believe that it is productive of good. It must create 
hypocrites, and hypocrisy is the great sin of the age. 
Society is in a queer state when the rich think they 
must educate the poor in order to insure their own 
safety.” 

Thus does Cobbett in his ‘ Rural Rides’ moralise on 
the transfer of wealth from the Norman squire to the 
loan-monger of foreign and Jewish origin, Baring, 
Ricardo, Lopez, Rothschild, and others. 

A hundred years pass. The grandsons or great- 
grandsons of Thomas and Francis and Alexander Bar- 
ing have become Lords Northbrook, Ashburton, Revel- 
stoke, and Cromer; and Micheldever Wood, the finest 
oak wood in England, is once more in the market. It 
is the full turn of the wheel. But the new buyers, the 
spawn of the Great War, are not loan-mongers; they 
are ship-mongers, steel-mongers, coal-mongers, food- 
mongers, cloth-mongers, chemical-mongers: and they 
come not from Dutchland, but from Wales, or White- 
chapel. This is the first great war that has not en- 
riched the loan-mongers, and for this reason. What 
the Government wanted was not money, but commo- 
dities. It wanted money too, of course; but the sums 
it wanted were so enormous that instead of entrusting 
its war loans to a banker, or issuing house, or group of 
financiers, the Government was its own loan-monger, 
and conceived the really brilliant idea of getting loans 
subscribed by advertisements in the newspapers, and 
on hoardings. It was the owners of commodities, such 
as ships, steel, timber, wire, tinned food, coats and 
trousers, cotton, coal, explosives, that suddenly became 
rich. An old Cardiff tramp, worth £10,000 in 1913, 
became worth £100,000 in 1915. The owners of 
money, the Barings and Rothschilds, are poorer, and 
so Micheldever Wood is for sale. It must be said that 
the new millionaires from Cardiff and Newcastle and 
Leeds and Bradford are of a lower class, socially and 
intellectually, than the Barings and the Ricardos of the 
Waterloo period. Thomas and Francis and Alexander 
Baring were all, at various times, distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament, when the House of Commons 
standard was much higher than it is to-day. David 
Ricardo was not only a successful stockjobber ; he was 
a thinker of rare penetration and lucidity, whose book 
on Political Economy remains a standard work to this 
day. He combined science with art, the brain of the 
mathematician with the style of the essayist. Whereas 
the profiteers of to-day seem, many of them, to-be half- 
illiterate, and throw their money about in a way that 
recalls the caricatures of the eighteenth century Nabob. 
The wheel will turn for them too: in another hundred 
years their grandsons—not peers, for they will be 
abolished—will be selling their estates to some new 
class of profiteers, suddenly enriched by the great war 
of Germany, Japan and Russia against England and 
America. The wheel turns, and will always go on 
turning; but it is perhaps wiser not to drain to its 
dregs ‘‘ the urn of bitter prophecy.” 


AIR-FORCE STUPIDITY. 


R. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A., has written 

a book* which will at once stagger the general 
reader and disturb, to the nation’s profit, the authori- 
ties of our Air Service. 

In the Foreword to his book, the subject of which 
he defines as the Application of Art to War, Mr. 
Solomon tells us that evidence of the German method 
of strategic camouflage was laid before our authorities 
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early in March, 1918, but, that this evidence was denied 
and repudiated again and again, though the German 
system was ‘‘used under our very nose during an 
advance ’’ (p. 48), with the result that the Allies lost a 
million more men than the Germans immediately 
opposed to them (p. 49), although ‘‘ the German 
method was found out just in time.’’ We read 
(p. 43) of a subaltern ‘‘ wisely and effectively using 
growing material at hand for disguising purposes,’’ 
and getting into his Colonel’s bad books, that Colonel 
having indented for paint, and meaning to use it, like 
the others. If this is a trivial instance of stupidity, 
what must be the ‘‘ less harmless incidents recorded, 
where art conflicted with the prevailing prejudice in 
favour of the spick-and-span? How shall we fitly con- 
demn the ‘* well-set routine which takes years to eradi- 
cate’’ after such a story as the following? ‘‘ The 
manufacturers, to whom no war experience was passed 
on (the camoufleur had to colour his stuff after it was 
delivered) went to the extra trouble and expense of 
even bleaching their canvas. A more intelligent firm 
with some war-sense made a rich green canvas, but in 
drawing attention to it one was told that more than 
enough of a grey sort had been ordered, on the advice 
of the airman. Whatever the airman sees from a 
height is greyed by atmospheric effect, it does not 
necessarily begin by being grey, and every colour will 
retain in the photograph a tone-value relative to its 
surroundings.” (p. 55). No officially compiled text- 
book therefore can possibly deal with the scientific and 
advanced side of the Art of Camouflage: it takes an 
artist to perceive the relative value of colours; it 
takes an artist trained in the application of Art to War 
to discover the minute differences between the real 
thing and the appearance of the real thing. The shape 
of a haystack, the direction of a shadow, the lie of a 
roof, will yield their secrets to the war-trained artist, 
and thereby save lives. We had the artist; we learnt 
the secret ; but the Air authorities refused to admit that 
they had been mistaken, and preferred sacrificing the 
lives of their countrymen to allowing that they had been 
in the wrong. This is a severe indictment, but it is 
justified by the facts before us. What the Kaiser 
described as ‘‘ camouflaging the ground ’’ was in fact 
the treatment of entire areas, notably about St. Pierre 
Kapelle and within 8,000 yards of the Amiens front, to 
represent agricultural land and the incidents of a nor- 
mal landscape, so as to reproduce as nearly as possible, 
the aerial view of the fields, roads, tramways, railway 
lines, etc., over which these vast erections stood. The 
Germans created miles of artificial country to deceive 
our airmen, mounting these fields, etc., upon iron net- 
works covered by some sort of wood pulp, this in its 
turn being covered by a thin layer of earth in which 
seeds were sown,. dummy haystacks erected, dummy 
trees, hangers and even villages shown, the whole 
being so contrived that only the eye trained in the laws 
of light and shade could tell the difference. Under 
these vast areas whole divisions of men could be shel- 
tered, and moved from spot to spot, without the ordi- 
nary airman, or the ‘‘ Intelligence ’’ service based on 
his report, being one whit the wiser. The German 
camouflage had attained the dignity of a high art. 
Thus when they placed a ‘‘ Bertha’’ in Leugenboom 
Wood, they had more than one decoy-gun, dummies 
which fired harmless shells, and thus ‘‘ satisfied both 
the range-sound finders on the one hand, and the 
searchers on the other’ (p. 38). As the wood was 
‘* enveloped in a smoke-barrage when the real gun was 
fired,’’ it may be seen how helpless our airmen would 
be, and how their satisfaction at finding ‘‘ the real 
gun’’ would be damped by discovering that, in spite 
of all their bombing, ‘‘ Bertha’’ was firing away as 
merrily as ever—because our Air Force disapproved of 
the inconvenient truth that their methods were wrong. 
The fascinating analyses and explanations of the aerial 
photographs of such areas will give the layman some 
idea of the task which lay before the trained eye of Mr. 
Solomon. Only a man with a consummate knowledge of 
the laws of light and shade, and the deductive faculties 
of a Sherlock Holmes could have tackled such a 
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problem ; now that it has been tackled, the results can 
be followed by the man in the street, and should be of 
interest to all who have fought, more particularly to 
the commanders in the field, from whom the very know- 
ledge of the existence of this enemy device, of truly 
Straffordian thoroughness, appears to have been with- 
held. The author’s conclusions as to the means of 
detecting these false areas—the discovery of a low- 
lying ‘‘ main road,’’ for instance, in marshy ground— 
are confirmed almost word for word by General Luden- 
dorff, whose recent work attributes the surprise offen- 
sive of March, 1918, to the concealment of 40 to 50 
divisions in what he describes as anti-aircraft shelters 
behind his front. And these German divisions mance-_ 
uvred and counter-manceuvred under the eyes of our 
airmen, who never perceived that the tract of innocent 
‘*country ’’ below them, with its pastoral features and 
realistic shell holes, was in fact Birnam Wood, to the 
nth, coming to Dunsinane. What then of the official 
denials? How are they to be explained? A photo- 
graph taken on the ground-level of one of these ‘‘ anti- 
aircraft shelters ’’ near Antwerp in 1914, is given asa - 
frontispiece. It shows the method of construction, the 
the object of which is to obviate cast shadows by the 
use of gradually sloping lines. It establishes Mr. 
Solomon’s theory that the German system was deve- 
loped before the War in consequence of the German 
use of aircraft and aerial photography for reconnais- 
sance purposes during the pre-war manceuvres. They 
made their experiments; they drew their conclusions; 
they saw what, when one does come to think of it, 
is obvious enough, that apart from good generalship, 
one factor alone could save life in a war in which air- 
craft were to nullify the natural features of the country 
and see everything. Where the aeroplane is concerned, 
‘*there is no other side of the hill,’’ as Mr. Solomon 
says: therefore camouflage, strategically planned and 
artistically carried out, is the other thing that matters ; 
camouflage, carried out upon such a scale that the 
enemy would simply disbelieve it, was, and will be 
again, the key to the saving of life—and we, we would 
not believe and be saved. How this Art of Camouflage 
could be carried out under the very eyes of our men, 
with success, is a story worth reading. It must have 
been done by Germans with the artist’s gift of imagi- 
nation allied to the war-sense which our authorities 
lacked, and its success in saving their troops justifies 
its adoption by our enemies, who, when defeated, did 
their utmost to destroy all traces of their work. That 
work was ignored by our authorities. Look at that 
battered Red Cross camp against the Amiens front; we 
had been driven from it. The Germans raised it up 
bodily, and in their camouflage reproduced our aerial 
view of it so admirably that our airmen only saw in it 
the thing that we had left, nor ever knew or suspected 
that large bodies of the enemy were in hiding, and in 
safety, under the screen of its apparent innocence. And 
now at last we can understand how it was that we were 
ignorant of the retreat of the German Army till we had 
overrun the German lines. Obviously our airmen were 
incapable of interpreting the preparations for a whole- 
sale retreat towards the Hindenburg line; yet this was 
long after March, 1918, when the secret was made 
known to ears which would not hear. Not the outlook 
of the directors of our aerial intelligence only must have 
been at fault, but their judgment in the selection of 
their subordinates must have been equally lacking. No 
wonder that Mr. Solomon lays stress on the necessity 
of the teaching of photographic interpretation itself, a 
work that can only be undertaken by trained artists. 
It is the scientific interpretation of the photograph, not 
the photograph itself, which must be the eye, and to a 
great extent the brain of the Army. The disconcerting 
part of the business is that the information now given in 
this book was persistently disregarded. In the interests 
of the nation the authors of this obstruction should be 
made known. At a time when the honour and safety 
of the State was in the balance, when tens of thousands 
of lives were involved, we cannot understand how a 
warning so pregnant could be belittled or neglected by 
any responsible official. 
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BEETHOVEN: THE LAST PHASE 


NE of the most striking signs of musical progress 

since the war is the increasing popularity of Beet- 
hoven’s later works. There was a time when for most 
‘musical audiences the Sonata Appassionata, or the 
Fifth Symphony, or the String Quartet in F (opus 59: 
No. 1) was among the last of the great utterances of 
Beethoven. Among the vast mass of musical {listeners 
(the Sunday afternoon listener for whom the Sunday 
programmes at the Queen’s Hall, the Palladium and 
the Albert Hall are drafted) this is still roughly the 
case, and he would be a bold man who introduced the 
Diabelli Variations or the Hammerklavier Sonata or 
any one of the last six of the String Quartets into a 
really popular programme. At the same time, there 
are increasing signs that the profounder and more 
beautiful works of Beethoven’s maturity are beginning 
to command a wide and an enthusiastic public. At the 
Beethoven festival concerts held recently at the AZolian 
Hall, at which Beethoven’s seventeen string quartets 
were played in chronological order on six successive 
days, the audiences became more deeply attentive and 
more obviously satisfied when the watershed quartet 
(Op. 95) was left behind, and when they began to hear 
those last intimate utterances of the mature Beethoven 
which for some of us are worth more than all the rest. 
Still more recently Mr. Lamond played four out of the 
last five of the pianoforte sonatas, including the 
sonata in B. Flat which is the longest and most abstruse 
of them all. His audience was large, attentive, and 
enthusiastic. 

The resemblance of the last phase of Beethoven to 
the last phase of Shakespeare is not merely a likeness 
of spirit. It is also a likeness in the attitude of these 
great artists to the forms at their disposal, and to some 
extent a likeness in the degree of their success. Shake- 
speare, after perfecting himself according to models 
accepted from his predecessors, and after energetically 
expressing his intense interest in the life about him, 
proceeded to experiment with a new kind of play, and 
in this new kind of play to show us an art more con- 
templative and serene, more philosophic and disin- 
terested, less dependent on observation, less inspired 
with the passion of the participation in life and pro- 
portionally more concerned with the permanent reali- 
ties behind life’s changing phenomena. To ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ and ‘ Hamlet’ succeed ‘ The Tempest’ and ‘ A 
Winter’s Tale,’ plays of which both the form and the 
spirit are new: the form is free and discursive and 
yet amazingly concise and pregnant in style, the spirit 
that of a man to whom the world has become an insub- 
stantial pageant, its people remotely seen as with bene- 
volent sympathy from another sphere. Similarly in 
the case of Beethoven, to the Fifth Symphony succeed 
the last five sonatas and the last six quartets, all experi- 
mental in form, in all of which the spirit has suffered 
a sea-change. In both cases, too, we find that the 
artist in thus adventuring loses the assurance of his 
middle period. In place of works almost perfect as 
far as they go we get works where the reach of the 
composer exceeds his grasp. This is more particularly 
true of Shakespeare, whose last plays show the 
strangest inequalities, the sublime often treading on the 
heels of the ineffective. Cymbeline fails outright in 
more than one particular; even ‘ A Winter’s Tale’ has 
its moments of uncertainty. Beethoven was far more 
sure of his sublimer self, but to complete his likeness to 
Shakespeare there are such things as the quartet in 
the Ninth Symphony, and the fugue in the B flat 
sonata. 

We will not pursue further this comparison, except. 
to say that, where we describe the later Beethoven, we 
are implicitly describing the later Shakespeare, making 
all due allowances for the difference between the intro- 
spective mysticism of the German and the more object- 
ively contemplative spirit of the Englishman. In both 
cases the reader or listener, in order to appreciate the 
full significance of these later works, must be prepared 
to become something of a mystic. Especially is this 
so in the case of Beethoven. If ever a man saw the 
heavens open, or heard the stars singing in their 
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the late quartets. If ever a man expressed wonder 
and joy and peace, so that they seem abstracted from 
all ordinary human causes and motives, it was Beet- 
hoven in passage after passage composed during that 
astonishing period, 1817—1826. He writes like a man 
with an ear bent to catch a music which lies behind the 
distracting murmur of life, as though he were listen- 
ing to the voice of his own soul. And when the moment 
of effort comes, as often in the B flat sonata, or the 
triumph of an immense conviction, as in the first half 
of the last sonata in C*minor, the effort is like that of 
some primeval force struggling with universal chaos; 
and the conviction seems to declare a truth that is 
behind and coeval with the universe rather than inter- 
pretive. All this is simply to say that the last music 
of Beethoven is, in the greatest sense of the word, 
philosophic and religious. It speaks to those who 
question the universe and feel its mystery. It is the 
finest and purest expression of the philosophic and 
religious revolt of the nineteenth century against the 
rationalism of the eighteenth. Beethoven began in 
the eighteenth century ; he escaped comparatively early 
into the romanticism which was to prevail during so 
much of the nineteenth century; for one brief and 
perilous moment he toyed with the realism which was 
to bring the century to an unhappy close; and, finally, 
he soared away from us all into a transcendentalism 
which is still for most of us an undiscovered country. 
That the works of his emancipated years should begin 
to fill and satisfy the public of to-day is only natural. 
The fact is but another proof of the general trend of 
contemporary thought and feeling towards the trans- 
cendental in art and literature. Mankind is craving 
for some means of religious and philosophic expres- 
sion, and here in Beethoven’s later works is such a 
means, innocent of all ecclesiasticism or limiting 
dogma, trailing no soiled garments of the past. 

Of the performances of the London String Quartet 
we would speak with discretion. Their enterprise was 
so commendable and courageous that one naturally 
wishes to be amiable. The seventeen quartets were 
played with: reverence and understanding, and for the 
most part Beethoven made himself clearly and 
accurately heard. Ci Mr. Lamond who played the 
sonatas we recently wrote in some sorrow. We write 
of him to-day in simple bewilderment. There are 
moments when we begin to think of him.as a great 
player. But these moments are now only few and far 
between. His playing last Saturday of the scherzo and 
adagio of the B flat sonata, of the adagio and finale of 
the A major sonata, of most of the sonata 110 in A 
flat, and of the variations of the C minor sonata had 
the quiet simplicity, the mysterious tranquillity, the 
absolute beauty of the music as it stands upon the 
page. At other times Mr. Lamond’s fingers seemed to 
be playing the music for him, fingers with a tendency 
to run in advance of the brain, to atone with muscular 
force for a lack of strength in the intelligence behind, 
and hardly to care at all concerning the sounds they 
made. Notably bad was Mr. Lamond’s hop-scotch 
interpretation of the impressive ‘ Alla Marcia’ in opus 
101; his failure to convey the majesty or depth of the 
first movement of opus 106; his wholly unintelligible 
scamper through the fugues; and last, but not least, 
his even graver belittling of the allegro of opus rrr. 


SMALL THINGS 

¢¢ WOULD have a man great in great things and 

delicate in small things.’’ So said Dr. Johnson, 
and one can imagine the portentous nods with which 
he accentuated the more important words. Unfor- 
tunately for posterity, the Sage omitted to inform us 
what things may be considered essentially small, 1 
point on which no two men will ever be found to agree. 
To the eminent scientist all things outside his labora- 
tory seem trivial: Naaman was incapable of consider- 
ing seriously a bathe in the Jordan; while, on the other 
hand, many an educated and apparently intelligent 
man will fret himself into a fever because his putting 
on the golf course has deteriorated, 
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One must be guided by careful consideration of -the 
potentialities of each case. Swift certainly hit the 
mar‘ when he selected as an example of essential small- 
ness the controversy between the Big-endians and the 
Little-endians. The most meticulous student of psy- 
chology would have difficulty in detecting any signs of 
moral depravity or otherwise in either of these two 
schools. The marital happiness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown is not likely to be endangered because Brown 
decides to attack his egg at the small end. But should 
the Browns decide that it is too much trouble to dress 
for dinner, though the matter may to some seem 
equally small, the decision is momentous, as mark- 
ing a weakening of that mutual respect which is 
the most important link in the matrimonial chain. In 
fact, the thinker will find that there are few things so 
small that their observance does not have far-reaching 
results, or inculcate a trend of mind which is of infinite 
value in the forming of character. 

Perhaps Naval History affords us the most striking 
examples of the importance attached by great men to 
small things. When Drake went round the world in a 
glorified drifter (it was little more), a band played him 
in to dinner, and he dined off gold plate. He con- 
sidered such display essential to discipline—that it 
strengthened an authority already being undermined by 
Court intrigue. Is anyone prepared to say that he was 
wrong? Nelson was never greatér than on the his- 
toric occasion when he refused the wafer, preferring to 
seal with wax his letter to the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark; nor need we think ill of Rodney, because in the 
heat of his most famous action he declined a glass of 
lemonade which had been stirred with a midshipman’s 
dirk. Still less should we smile at pompous little 
Jervis, who would stand with his hat raised above his 
head while receiving a subordinate’s report, for who 
can say that such recognition (exaggerated though it 
may be) of the dignity of the Service is incompatible 
with the greatness which he displayed when he quelled 
the mutiny in his fleet? 

The story of our navy is rich in similar examples, yet 
—strange to say—it is in the navy that the importance 
of small things has come to be almost completely lost 
sight of. There is—or was—some excuse for this. At 
the beginning of this century a laudable revulsion of 
feeling against the almost primeval gunnery of the day 
led to a violent swing of the pendulum. Gradually the 
materiel was idolised at the expense of the personnel, 
the man was sacrificed to the machine; and if a sailor 
could lay a gun or drive a motor, it mattered little that 
he was dangerous in a boat, or had no seat to his pants. 
Whether the War has justified the change is too large 
. a discussion to open here. But having regard to the 
fact that the War is over, and considering the peculiar 
function of the navy in peace, we may well consider 
whether it is not desirable to ‘‘ centre ’’ the pendulum, 
lest in obedience to the laws of nature it swing too far 
the other way. 

The peculiar function of the navy in peace is not only 
to prepare for war, but to prevent war by increasing the 
prestige of the country all over the world. When a cer- 
tain First Sea Lord adopted a ‘‘ sack-the-lot ’’ policy 
towards our outlying squadrons, he did enormous harm 
to our prestige; as we discovered when we found our- 
selves at war with a nation of born advertisers. Nor 
is it a secret that the Turkish proletariat was largely 
reconciled to the idea of war against England by the 
fact that the Goeben was the biggest man-of-war 
which had visited those waters. Their untutored 
minds were easily persuaded that a country which pos- 
sessed such a ship must necessarily prove victorious. 
When Cromwell sent Blake to the Mediterranean, his 
orders were to ‘‘ make the name of England respected”’ 
—words which should be emblazoned in gold on every 
British man-of-war. The mandate still holds good. 
Blake, it is true, used guns, whereas we are told by a 
certain pedagogue, turned potentate, that guns are 
obsolete, and that he proposes, unasked, to direct the 
affairs of the globe by means of the copy-book maxims 
which in former days he taught in the old school-house 
in Wyoming—or Ohio—or ‘‘ Pa ’’—wherever it was. 
Yet the navy can still inspire respect by the smartness 
of its ships, the bearing of its officers and men, the 
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rd of its boats—in short, by its delicacy in small 
ings. 

Many years ago, when our grandfathers were young, 
a certain country was celebrating an anniversary of 
national importance. As the day approached, men-of- 
war of all nations arrived to assist in the celebrations 
and to fire a salute in honour of the occasion. But no 
British ship appeared, and when the day dawned, con- 
sternation reigned in the English colony; for the salute 
was to be fired at noon, and as yet there was no sign 
of the White Ensign. At last their hopes were re- 
vived by the rumour that the whole Channel Squadroa 
was entering the harbour. The rumour became a cer- 
tainty; and at noon precisely every ship in the squadron 
fet go her anchor, hauled out her dressing lines anJ 
commenced a deafening salute, which made the efforts 
of the other men-of-war seem puny: and for several 
minutes no man of the English Colony could trust him- 
self to speak, while the women wept openly and un- 
ashamed.* A small thing. Mere stage-craft. Yet 
what diplomat, what guns even, could have done more 
to make the name of England respected ? 

Every officer who sees to it that his ship is spick and 
span, every man who puts his back into his oar or goes 
ashore spotlessly clean and bears himself like one who 
is proud of his country, his ship and himself—all these 
are unconsciously following in the footsteps of Blake, 
and are gaining for their country a prestige of which it 
may one day stand badly in need. 

Let us get back to the small things without neglect- 
ing the great. There is time for both and both are im- 
portant. The Admiralty has given a lead. To the 
‘* War Baby ”’ it came as a shock when that august 
body decreed that hammock-lashings and lanyards 
must again be ‘‘ pointed and grafted, as was done be- 
fore the war.’’ But to those who are great enough to 
appreciate delicacy in small things, the portent was 
gratifying in the extreme. It is to be hoped that the 
Admiralty will not stop there, and that in years to 
come the expression-—‘‘ man-o’-war fashion ’’-—will 
still be—as it already was in the great days of Haw- 
kins—the highest compliment which a seafarer can 
bestow. 


THE CYNIC AND THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 


Half fairy and half bird, what hyman ever heard 

A rarer trill and throb and thrill 

Than he sends ringing down the glade? 

Fare forth, ye old and young, the bosky dells among : 
His sweet ado shall bless for you 

The sunshine and the shade. 


Yet reason can’t deny how people live and die, 
Nor miss at all the joyous call 

That he sends ringing down the glade; 

And for myself I own {this in your ear alone), 
I never stirred to seek the bird, 

Nor should, if I were paid. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CAN WE SURVIVE? 


Sir,—Would that every British workman might read 
‘‘ Tue Saturpay Review ’’! And that every lying 
miscreant who propagates among workmen the hor- 
rible international cult of Bolshevism might be indicted 
under ‘‘ Dora ’’ for treason against the State. 

May I point out to Mr. Ryder, with whose letter of 
May 8th I am in general agreement, that Bolshevism 
is not democracy from any point of view? Politically 
speaking, democracy is the government of the whole 
people by a constitution which provides for adequate 
representation of the whole people, while safegarding 
the liberties and rights of every class. It is com- 
patible with intense national patriotism, while tending 
to international peace. Bolshevism, on the other hand, 
so far as it is government at all, is the tyranny of the 
proletariat over all other classes. It is subversive of 
patriotism and tends to international anarchy. 


* This story was given to the writer by an old gentleman who 
was an eye-witness of the scene. 
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On the whole, government by the counting of heads, 
even if all the heads be counted, lends itself to so much 
chicanery and intellectual dishonesty, that politically 
considered, this form of democracy cannot be regarded, 
so far, as having been very successful. Personally, | 
am inclined to believe in a benevolent despotism, but 
that may be the result of many years service in a 
Crown Colony; which reminds me that this may be the 
solution of the Irish problem. Ceylon, the Straits Set- 
tlements, and Hong Kong are encouraging examples. 
Ireland under the Colonial Office might settle down to 
a similar state of prosperity and contentment, and in 
due time might even be ready for a certain amount of 
self-government. And, thank you, Mr. Ryder, we do 
not need a mandate (dreadful word!) from any 
‘* League of Nations,’’ whether it be a case of govern- 
ing Ireland or Mesopotamia. 

| see that your correspondent still seems disposed to 
discredit the motives of the Japanese in entering the 
War in 1914. I can assure Mr. Ryder that the colour 
question had nothing to do with their decision, which 
was prompted solely by loyalty and gratitude to our- 
selves, their Ally. The question of the injustices which 
they had suffered on account of colour discrimination, 
was only put forward when it was seen that the Peace 
Conference, under the influence of President Wilson, 
whose official attendance gave the United States a pre- 
cedence over all the other Allies, to which neither their 
achievements nor their sacrifices entitled them—was 
not confining itself to the purpose for which it was 
convened, namely, the conclusion of peace with Ger- 
many, but was prepared to deal with every kind of ex- 
traneous and irrelevant matter, from the League of 
Nations to the international relationships of Labour. 

During the last fifty years, the Japanese have en- 
grafted on an ancient civilisation, whose splendid 
qualities they have not lost, the best fruits of Western 
achievement. Their Emperor, descendant of the oldest 
reigning dynasty in the world, rules a people who even 
from a Western standard are highly civilised, well 
educated, and, in some respects, more democratic than 
ourselves. The Japanese do not now seriously menace 
Western labour, as their rates of wages tend to rise 
with their cost of living, which is now 170 per cent. 
greater than in 1914. Their whole tradition and 
training are intensely national and patriotic, the very 
antithesis of Bolshévism, against which they form the 
most powerful bulwark in the East. To one who was 
in Japan in the early days of Lenin and Trotsky, the 
idea that Japan has only now awakened to the dangers 
of Bolshevism is ludicrous indeed. The responsibility 
for the non-success of their intervention rests with the 
Allies, who in their failure to save loyal Russia, to 
whom they owed so much, have sacrificed principle to 
policy both in the East and in the West. 

China, whose four hundred millions are now more 
or less consciously suffering under the corrupt and in- 
competent rule of the few who have usurped the Gov- 
ernment under the so-called ‘‘ Republic,’’ stagnates in 
the memory of the hoary civilisation of long past ages. 
Yet, not without reason does the Chinese student of 
Confucius regard himself as the superior of any ‘‘ red- 
haired barbarian.’’ The people of China, easily gov- 
erned, not very patriotic, but frugal and industrious, 
are destined, | think, probably under foreign tutelage, 
to teach the Western working man a lesson in 
economics which will, of grim necessity, cause him to 
revise his present theory of maximum pay for minimum 


work. 
TomaAsu. 


POLITICAL (COMPULSORY) SOCIALISM. 


Sir,—In a recent letter in your columns, I wrote as 
follows :—‘‘ The theory of political Socialism can never 
hold in any community for any considerable period. It 
failed utterly when it was led by Robert Owen, a genius 
for organisation. If the political Socialists ever had 
an opportunity of proving that Collectivism is sound, 
it was when municipal kitchens were introduced, dur- 
ing the war. So great has been the failure that all 
these kitchens are now abandoned, and Individualism 
in this regard has regained its own.”’ 
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Most ideals when combined with the spirit of Liberty 
are ennobling. With Socialism this is eminently the 
case. When compulsion is brought in then Socialism 
is utterly destroyed. Compulsory Socialism is a con- 
tradiction in terms. As well might we speak of com- 
pulsory friendship. 

The late Keir Hardie in a moment of inspiration saw 
this and said :—‘‘ There was an entire misconception 
as to what Socialism was. Socialism started with the 
assumption that all men should stand on terms of per- 
fect equality. Each individual born into the world 
should have perfect equality of opportunity. Socialism 
lost much of its freshness and invigorating power when 
it began to mix with politics. It was almost impos- 
sible to be a politician and maintain the Socialistic ideal 
in all its purity. The same was true of Socialism as of 
Christianity. As long as Christianity was the Creed 
of the people it was despised, its advocates persecuted, 
imprisoned, and crucified. But it was the real power 
in the hearts and lives of men. When it became a 
thing of the State it was accepted as a matter of course; 
its vivifying power departed. So it was with 
Socialism.’’ 

In so far as Socialism has any real power over the 
hearts and minds of men, the intervention of the State 
is uncalled for, and if Socialists will confine their pro- 
paganda to the promotion of voluntary Socialism, there 
will be no quarrel with them on the part of Individual- 
ists, who, while insisting on their own personal liberty, 
have no desire to interfere in any way with the volun- 
tary co-operation of any number, however large, so 
long as they limit their Socialism to themselves. 

MarK H. Jupce. 


[1f Socialism was not backed by the coercive power 
of Government, it would get no money for its schemes. 
—Epb. S.R.] 


SHUTTING KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
5th May, 1920. 


Sir,—In reference to the paragraph in your issue of 
the 24th ultimo, relating to what is described as the 
‘‘ absurd decision to close Kensington Gardens at 8 
p.m., which of course by Greenwich time is 7 p.m.,’’ I 
am requested by Sir Alfred Mond to inform you that 
the statement is incorrect. Kensington Gardens are 
always closed just before dusk irrespective of the time 
by the clock, and at the present moment at 8.45 p.m 
This will be automatically extended until it reaches 


10 p.m. 
Dan. THOMAS. 


[We gratefully acknowledge that Kensington Gar- 
dens are now open until 9 p.m., and accept with in- 
creased gratitude the announcement that the hour will 
shortly be changed to 10 p.m.—Eb. S.R.] 


ROME AND MARRIAGE LAW. 


Sir,—I beg space for a brief reply to the letter of 
**D.C.L.”’ in your May 1st number. It would‘be vain 
to pretend I am not surprised at the way ‘‘ D.C. L.”’ 
writes. He quotes me as having said that ‘‘ the Holy 
See has granted divorces to poor and insignificant per- 
sons.”’ This is a flagrant misrepresentation of what 
I actually said, which was that the Holy See had 
‘* pronounced decrees of nullity ’’ to such persons. 
Yet, upon this perversion of what I had said, ‘‘D.C.L.’’ 
actually proceeds to base an argument, telling me that 
‘‘ the Holy See never grants divorces ’’—a fact of 
which I am perfectly aware and never questioned ! 

However, ‘‘ D.C.L.’’ goes on to ridicule the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ nullity ’’ and ‘‘ divorce,’’ and to allege, 
in effect, that the former is often only a subterfuge for 
getting the latter. This is not so. ‘* D.C.L.’’ must 
be perfectly aware that, in every conceivable human 
contract, whether religious, semi-religious, or merely 
secular, there must necessarily be conditions upon 
which validity depends. It is not only in ‘‘ matri- 


mony ”’ that this is so, but in every contract whatso- 
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ever. For example, our Courts sometimes upset wills 
on grounds of insanity, duress, lack of proper, wit- 
nesses, absence (even) of mere technical forms. For 
any of these reasons, our Courts can declare an alleged 
will to be not validly a will at all. Does this, how- 
ever, mean that the law does not recognise wills 
(properly executed) as binding? It means no such 
thing; and, similarly, ‘‘ nullity ’’ is, in canon law, no 
‘* subterfuge,’’ but simply a recognition of the fact that 
every contract (however sacred) must be conditioned 
by rules. Evil men, no doubt, have at times abused 
those rules; but that does not prove them unreal, any 
more than Jeffreys, Thomas Cromwell, etc., prove Eng- 
lish law a vain thing. Anyway, when it cannot be 
proved that the rules have been transgressed, the Holy 
See will uphold a marriage against rich or poor. 
‘““D.C.L.”’ will say it does it ‘‘ chiefly against the 
poor,’’ and that it will favour the rich: yet, in the very 
same letter, your correspondent refutes himself, by 
mentioning the failure of Henry VIII. to obtain a nul- 
lity. Rather than grant one, the Pope lost England. 
Also, ‘‘ D.C.L.’’ mentions that ‘‘ the Pope was as 
adamant as his prison-walls’’ when Napoleon de- 
manded a nullity. Surely, ‘‘ D.C.L.’’ answers him- 
self! The Holy See upholds God's law against great 
or small. It looks well,’’ says D.C.L.,”’ for 
Rome to favour the humble now and then—for sake of 
show! On the contrary, such a policy of corruption 
would collapse under its own weight amidst universal 
contempt. It would be extremely foolish; and Rome 
does not do it. She follows the divine law honestly. 
J. W. Poynter. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE. 


Sir,—Referring to the ‘‘ Notes ’’ in your issue of 
May 8th, may I suggest that the State should recognize 
two estates of matrimony ? 

One, according to the laws of the Church, i.e., which 
though permitting separation for good cause shown, 
yet forbids ‘* re-marriage ’’ till the death of one of the 
contracting parties. 

The other, a leasehold arrangement, terminable by 
death or by any or every of the many causes now pro- 
posed as occasions for release, including, I should sug- 
gest, mutual consent, and of course, with full and 
immediate permission to ‘‘ remarry.’’ 

To propose a differentiation between the ‘‘ guilty ”’ 
and the ‘‘ innocent ’’ parties is illogical and absurd. If 
the ‘‘ innocent ’’ party is free, so surely is the guilty, 
for there is no second party to whom the guilty can- be 
said to be bound. As to the interpretation of the term 
‘** the National Church,’’ which implies that the Church 
of England is a mere appendage, or department of the 
State, and consequently bound to adjust its theology 
and discipline to the requirements of the probably inept, 
and not improbably antagonistic censorship of the 
Houses of Parliament, constituted as they now are, of 
men of every, any, or no religious persuasion, such an 
interpretation savours, | venture to suggest, of the 
amusing operatic comedies of Messrs. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, and is only to be accounted for by that curious 
national vice which plain men call hypocrisy, and 
which, while repudiating the Divine origin of the 
Church, and the Deity of her Founder, yet seeks to use 
its offices for the formal ‘‘ hallowing ’’ of connections 
which the laws of the said Church through countless 
ages have held to be adulterous and illegal. 

To enforce such an interpretation would be a most 
unjustifiable and arbitrary exercise of brute force, and 
a direct repudiation of the very foundation of English 
liberty, to wit, Magna Charta, wherein it is primarily 
declared that ‘‘ the Church of England shall be free.’’ 

The Church of England is merely that part of the 
Church Universal which is located in this country for 
the benefit of all such members of the community as 
choose to accept her ministrations, and observe her 
laws, and it must be recognized that she can no more 
adjust her code of morals at the bidding of a majority 
in Parliament than she can repudiate the injunction of 
her Founder, to ‘‘ render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 

The Lord Chancellor’s speech in the House on 
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May 4th, amazed one by its display of historical inac- 
curacy (or was it ignorance ?) while his veiled threat of 
secession, if the Church remained faithful to herself 
and her Founder, reminded me of the saying of an old 
and not undistinguished Roman Catholic priest, who 
some years ago twitted me with the unneighbourliness of 
the English Church. When, surprised, I asked him what 
he meant, he showed me a copy of the Tablet recording 
certain ‘‘ conversions ’’ to the Roman obedience from 
the Anglican Communion. ‘‘ See,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
are always dumping your rubbish in our backyard.”’ 
I am just wondering from what quarter the next com- 
plaint will come. 
Factus Sum. 


P.S.—The Church bids fair to be like Issachar “‘ a 
strong ass couching down between two burdens ’’— 
Parliament and the Polypapist. From the latter in- 
fallibility we have had within a few days ‘threats and 
objurgations addressed to the Church on subjects rang- 
ing from Divorce to King Charles’s Head. On the 
first subject we had leaders which put Moses and Sinai 
in the shade, and gave us a new moral code with the 
best thunder effects from Printing House Square, and 
on the second, an article written with a touch worthy 
of a ruffled bishop, written to wound, and merely ex- 
citing contempt. 

[Our correspondent discovers an ignorance of the 
history of the Church of England which does not entitle 
him to throw stones at Lord Birkenhead. Four 
times in the sixteenth century, in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, were 
the ritual and creeds of the Church of England made 
and cancelled and re-made by those Parliamentary 
majorities for. which he has so lofty a contempt.—Eb. 
S.R.] 


PUSSYFOOT IN CANADA. 


Sir,—Canadians will hardly be pleased with the ar- 
ticle under the above heading in your current number. 

The writer asserts that the Canadian Prohibition Act 
was secured by ‘‘ corruption and intimidation,’’ or, in 
other words, that the Canadian electors, or at least a 
majority of those who influence them, are either mer- 
cenary or cowardly ! 

He proceeds to say that 60 per cent. of the electors 
who, as adult males, passed the measure, are actively 
engaged in evading it, and for this purpose have in- 
duced presumably, 60 per cent. of the medical men of 
the Dominion to give them false certificates of ill- 
heaith ! 

Finally, for my present purpose, he expresses his be- 
lief that many of the temperance men who passed the 
Act are making a good thing by affording facilities for 
its evasion ! 

There is no need to comment upon, far less to con- 
trovert, these monstrous assertions, ‘‘ gross as a 
mountain, open, palpable ’’; it is enough to quote them, 
with the reflection that it is far more likely that evi- 
dence, interested evidence for the most part, should be 
false than that these monstrosities should be true. 


I am content to leave it at that. 
FRANK ADKINS. 


[We must refer our correspondent to the author of 
the book quoted, Mr. J. A. Stevenson of Toronto, who 
is a far greater authority on the subject in Canada than 
Mr. Adkins is in this or any other country.—Ep. S.R.] 


ROUMANIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to draw the attention of 
‘* Cincinnatus ’’—who undoubtedly has been down to 
his farm since the beginning of the great war—that, 
before trying again his pen and writing down in your 
paper (April 17th) that ‘‘ Roumania did not even put 
up a show of resistance to Germany,” he could have 
consulted even the books written by our common 
enemies on the subject. Ludendorff, Falkenhayn, 
Hindenburg, etc., could have told him what they 
thought, not only of the Roumanian peasant soldier, 
but of all their opponents in the field. 1 ask you to 
dissociate yourself with such foolish statements 
which, if known by the Roumanian soldiers, will cau¥ 
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that stones will be thrown on the head of some nice and 
innocent Englishmen who will go to Roumania. As 
for your remarks on the pro-Magyar campaign of Lord 
Newton, I will only point out that the noble Peer is 
continually arguing that ‘‘ the Magyars are the best 
friends of England, that they never did molest any 
British subject, and thus the English people must sup- 
port the Magyars.’’ That means as long as the 
Magyars treat nicely the English people, they are free 
to commit any crime—as they always did—against the 
other people who are the faithful Allies of Great Britain. 
And | must add that such statements made by Lord 
Newton in the House of Lords were the’most ap- 
plauded. Is such an action not contrary to the spirit 
of justice and to the moral and material interests of the 
English people? 
D. N. Crorori. 


PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Sir,—The decree has gone forth that the naval offi- 
cer of the future who would reach the higher ranks 
must, like his brother in the army, be entitled to the 
magic letters P.S.C. or the naval equivalent. I must 
confess that it is not entirely without misgivings that J 
view this new departure. It will not check what Lord 
Anson used to term ‘‘ borough promotions ’’ since ap- 
pointment to a war-staff course will be by: selection. 
On the other hand it may prove an additional obstacle 
to those officers who, though fine seamen and dis- 
ciplinarians and born leaders of men, are not conspicu- 
ous for their successful pursuit of Greek symbols. Yet, 
with one or two honourable exceptions, it was not the 
‘high brows ’’ and schoolmen who maintained our 
uaval supremacy during the war. Beatty, Wemyss, 
de Robeck, Tyrwhitt, Keyes—these are names to 
conjure with; these are men who ‘‘ made good ”’ and 
are under no necessity of writing books to justify them- 
selves. And (if I mistake not) they were all ‘‘ salt- 
horse.’’ It would be an appalling scandal if men of 
this stamp were lost to the navy because their milieu 
is the quarter-deck rather than the lecture room or 
laboratory. L. C. 


(LLEGITIMACY AND CATHOLIC INFLUENCES. 


Sir,—In your issue of March 27th, your correspon- 


dent ‘‘ Catholic Irishman’’ appears to me to have 
overlooked what is undoubtedly the greatest influence 
for morality in Roman Catholic Ireland, namely, fear 
of the confessional. 

If it is true that the percentage of illegitimacy is 
higher among Protestants than among Roman Catho- 
lics in Ulster (as to which I cannot say), the actual 
cause is, no doubt, the great and, in this respect, bene- 
ficent power of the Roman Catholic priests over their 
flocks. 

A discipline which a more enlightened people would 
not endure, producing a morality upon which a more 
enlightened people would not specially pride itself, is 
undoubtedly productive of good results in this direc- 
tion at least. 

Those parts of ‘‘ Catholic Irishman’s ”’ letter which 
are pure insult of England and Scotland, may be 
ignored as an almost inevitable ingredient of any liter- 
ary composition by an Irishman; but when your cor- 
respondent goes on to talk of the ‘‘ inhuman self-con- 
trol’’ of English girls, he is really doing an unwise 
thing. 

If there is one race in the world in which affairs of 
the heart are especially regulated by considerations of 
the pocket; if there is one race whose cool blood is 
guided by a cool brain, behind the camouflage of a 
warm tongue, that race is the Southern Irish. 

It is impossible not to admire the courage of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop quoted by your correspondent 
as saying that the Education Bill would turn Ireland 
into an “‘ immoral and pagan England.’’ Possibly it 
would. The Irish with all their undoubted good quali- 
ties are as yet unfit for that liberty which is safe for 
other nations. 
Monrtacu Bain. 

«". We are obliged to hold over a number of interest- 
ing letters. ¥ 
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A DEAR BOOK. 


Mary Russell Mitford. By Constance Hill. John 
Lane. 21s. net. 


E heartily endorse the protest of Mr. Edmund 

Gosse in The Sunday Times, against the prepos- 
terous prices which publishers are now putting on their 
books. We know about the price of paper and the 
cost of binding and printing. But if a book like the 
one before us cannot be produced and sold for less than 
a guinea, it had better wait for cheaper times. The 
book is a very slight biography of a popular early Vic- 
torian authoress, and our feeling on laying it down is 
that we had better have spent our time in reading Miss 
Mitford’s own account of herself in ‘ Recollections of 
a Literary Life,’ for autobiography is to biography as 
first-hand is to second-hand evidence. 

Nevertheless, the book is a nice book, a very nice 
book (if it is largely paste and scissors), because it 
tells of that settled, sweet English life in villages amid 
deep lanes and immemorial elms by merry greens, in 
smiling pleasant-mannered England, before the days 
of scowling, scuffling, Socialists, and mendicant heroes. 
‘ Our Village,’ and the other stories are about Reading 
and Berkshire, and a little hamlet called Three Mile 
Cross, near the county town. Perhaps the cleverest 
thing in the volume is the sketch of Dr. Mitford, the 
father of Mary, who was one of those clever fools who 
ruin themselves and everybody dependent on them. The 
doctor was quite a competent physician who would 
have done well in his profession. But he was one of 
the best whist players in England, which is a very dan- 
gerous accomplishment, and he not only gambled on 
the Stock Exchange, but was an easy prey for every in- 
ventor and company promoter who came near him. 
Thus he ran through two small fortunes, his wife’s, 
and £20,000 which Mary got from a prize in an Irish 
lottery. Having twice reduced his family to beggary, 
he was finally supported by Mary’s pen. It is astonish- 
ing to learn that this quiet woman, writing pretty tales 
of rural life in a cottage, also wrote tragedies that were 
acted at Drury Lane with some success, ‘ Foscari,’ 
‘ Rienzi’ (1828), ‘Julian,’ ‘ Inez de Castro.’ Much 
as she was helped by Talfourd and Macready, her good 
‘ortune is surprising. Indeed, it is difficult for us to 
anderstand the vogue of Mary Russell Mitford in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, unless we remember 
that women writers were few in those days—Maria 
Edgeworth, Felicia Hemans, Mrs. Trollope, Joanna 
Baillie and Mary Mitford being about the tale, for 
Jane Austen was dead, and George Eliot had not begun 
to write—and our gallant ancestors were prone to 
gush a little over female pens. In 1851 Miss Mitford 
moved from Three Mile Cross, the cottage having 
literally tumbled about her ears, to Swallowfield Cot- 
tage in the famous park of the Russells. ‘‘ Here I am 
now in this prettiest village, in the snuggest and cosiest 
of all snug cabins; a trim cottage garden divided by a 
hawthorn hedge from a little field guarded by grand old 
trees; a cheerful glimpse of the high road in front, just 
to hint that there is such a thing as the peopled world; 
and on either side the deep, silent, woody lanes that. 
form the distinctive character of English scenery. Very 
lovely is my favourite lane, leading along a gentle 
declivity to the valley of the Loddon, by pastoral 
meadows studded with willow pollards, past pictures- 
que farm-houses and quaint old mills, the beautiful 
river glancing here and there like molten silver.” We 
cannot give a better example of Miss Mitford’s power 
of describing the quiet English landscape which she 
loved so well, and in the bosom of which she died in 


1855. : 
AN 18TH CENTURY ARTIST. 


John Zoffany, R.A., His Life and Works. By Lady 
Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
John Lane. £7 7s. 


F OR anyone who has felt the fascination of 18th 
century social history the publication of a richly- 
illustrated volume on Zoffany is an important event. 
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No English artist, nor even Chodowiecki, excels him 
as a commentator on the life of the latter half of the 
century. He complements and succeeds Hogarth just 
where Hogarth leaves off. His own life, even, is a 
useful commentary on the period, and to have his life 
and works together made readily accessible is a privi- 
lege for which we must be thankful to Lady Victoria 
Manners and Dr. Williamson. The authors have col- 
lected a vast amount of material, discovered new 
facts, reproduced little-known pictures, and created 
with industry and enthusiasm an enduring monument 
to a somewhat neglected artist. Except for the re- 
cent scholarly study by Mr. Charles Tennyson, which 
had the disadvantage of not being illustrated, no 
serious effort had been made to establish Zoffany’s 
position. This has now been done in a more or less 
definite manner, though Dr. Williamson’s text is a 
little wanting in lucidity, and not free from slips which 
may be corrected in a future edition. His estimate of 
the artist is, on the whole, just and well considered. 
There is a shrewd point in his comparison of the Dol- 
lond picture (though others might have served better) 
with some early works of Sir William Orpen. Never- 
theless for pure esthetic quality Zoffany is not always 
on a level with his own pupil, Henry Walton—he is 
never of the rank of Chardin and Hogarth, but at his 
best equal to Liotard and Longhi. Above,all an illus- 
trator of actualities, with an acute vision and an ade- 
quate technique, the charm of his pictures springs 
chiefly from his lively interest in the people and ob- 
jects he represents, from the complete realisation of 4 
special milieu. He sees clearly, without prejudices, 
without profound psychology, and is quick to note a 
natural attitude or gesture which will add to the 
pleasant intimacy of his representation. His people 
are engaged in their ordinary occupations and amuse- 
ments, in their habits as they lived. Their surround- 
ings are documented faithfully, piece by piece, usually 
(but not in his most ambitious groups) with a decent 
propriety of arrangement, occasionally with great dis- 
tinction in the design. Here and there he shows an 
advanced interest in problems of lighting. Always it is 
the actuality which pleases him. C’est rudement bien 
imité. To the end of his long career, in spite of an 
erratic temperament, he perseveres diligently with the 
simple triumphs of his skill. His pictures of English 
and Anglo-Indian Society would be an admirable ac- 
companiment to Hickey’s ‘ Memoirs.’ For the his- 
tory of the stage, too, his pictures of actors in char- 
acter are of great value, and there is no doubt, since 
they gave such pleasure to his contemporaries, that 
they are thoroughly trustworthy evidence. The curi- 
ous ‘ Wandering Minstrels’ at Parma shows another 
side of his talent. It might be by some 19th century 
German— indeed, in its hard, sincere, literal naturalism 
it almost foreshadows Leibl. It has none of the en- 
velopment of a good Dutch picture. Is this some 
fundamental Germanic quality coming out in Zoffany, 
away from the influence of Hogarth and Wilson? Yet 
he has a real affinity with Dutch genre painters (who 
incidentally served as models for the English school). 
When he intrudes into historical or religious art, he 
falls flat. As Walpole said, ‘‘ he might have drawn 
the Holy Family well, if he had seen them in statu 
quo.”” A poor, schoolboy-like sense of humour un- 
fitted him equally for satire. His difficulties with per- 
spective, chronicled by Sir Horace Mann, occasion 
other defects. He paints the pattern on a carpet as 
if it stood on edge, regardless of its position on the 
floor. 

Dr. Williamson’s treatment of dates leaves much to 
be desired. Since the publication of the book we have 
received a corrected statement of the date of Zoffany’s 
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birth, but this is only one example of a characteristic 
weakness. Sometimes the author errs through care- 
lessness; sometimes, we suspect, through insufficient 
knowledge of his period. He ought not to betray sur- 
prise at the shape of an ordinary 18th century cricket 
bat, nor should he attribute Lady Sayer’s two groups 
to the early seventies (from the costumes, the date 
should be nearer 1795). It is to be hoped that he will 
suppress in his next edition the alleged portrait of Cap- 
tain Cook. This does not represent Captain Cook, nor 
is it by Zoffany. It may be referred to a period abou: 
1730-40—in any case too early for Zoffany or Cook to 
have anything to do with it. There is some difficulty, 
too, about the half-length of Mrs. Garrick. We are 
not given the pedigree of this picture, but there seems 
to be no reason why it should not be the one described 
by Smith as a portrait of her done by Zoffany before 
her marriage. We cannot, however, accept the whole 
of Smith’s statement. If it were painted before her 
marriage, it cannot be by Zoffany. Even if he painted 
it abroad (Mrs. Garrick came to London in 1746), he 
could not have developed by that time a manner so 
closely related to the Hudson-Allan Ramsay school. 
Dr. Williamson gives no authority for the date, 1779, 
ascribed to the group of Wilkes and his daughter; nor 
for the statement that Zoffany went to Vienna, circa 
1776-9. Mr. Tennyson was unable to find evidence for 
the latter, and the Vienna catalogue of 1913 (which it 
is true, is inaccurate in some particulars) states that the 
group of the Grand Duke of Tuscany and his family 
was painted in Florence, 1775-8. There is a view of 
the Boboli Gardens in the background of this picture. 
Neither the 1913 nor the 1918 catalogue of the 
Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Vienna mentions the 
portraits of the Emperor Joseph II. and the Empress 
Maria Theresa included in Dr. Williamson’s list. There 
are inconsistencies in the history of the great ‘‘ Tri- 
buna ’’ picture. We are told that Zoffany went to 
Rome in 1773 after sending the picture home, and a 
letter is quoted which shows that he was still working 
on it in Florence in 1774: a little later Dr. Williamson 
says he ‘‘ cannot tell ’’ whether it arrived in London 
before 1779. Further, we have the extraordinary 
treatment of the Zoffany family tree: after complain- 
ing of the ‘‘ hopeless confusion ’’ of Mrs. Papendiek, 
Dr. Williamson gives an impossible date for the birth 
of the second daughter, two conflicting dates for the 
birth of the first, and muddles the names of the girls 
in the index. A little more orderly thinking and sifting 
of evidence, a little more care in the correction of 
proofs, would improve the quality of the entire book. 


THE IRISH GIRL TAMED. 


Rachel Fitzpatrick. By Lady Poore. 

7s. net. 

HE familiar theme of the wild Irish girl trans- 

planted to England’s uncongenial soil is here de- 
veloped in a slightly modified form. Rachel Fitzpat- 
rick, the young lady in question, takes kindly enough 
before long to her new surroundings. In fact she 
acquires a taste for ‘‘ the decencies of life,’’ (e.g. silk 
stockings and a maid to darn them), which threatens to 
hinder an otherwise ideal marriage. But an oppor- 
tune legacy sets all right, and the story closes with 
wedding bells. Rachel’s early home, slovenly, uncom- 
fortable, and hopelessly dull, is described with a meri- 
torious realism, widely remote from the fancy pictures 
of Lever and Lover. Her German uncle-in-law, not a 
nice person in any way, is also well enough drawn. 
War-scenes, love-making, and the like, fill up the 
remainder of a novel, which is neither better nor worse 
than hundreds of others. 


John Lane. 
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Mrs. Warren’s Daughter. 


Chatte and Windus. 


Shaw has duly endowed him with all pro- 
prietary rights in the characters here reproduced 
from ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession. But we can- 
not help wondering how the originator of those 
remarkable creations must view the changes wrought 
upon them by their passage through a _ mind 
so different from his own. Vivie, perhaps the most 
inhuman among a group of heroines having little in 
common with ordinary humanity, has grown into the 
traditional woman, who finds in love (properly regu- 
lated by morality) a key to the mystery of existence. 
Mrs. Warren herself, that terrible and half symbolic 
figure, is set before us as a person of fundamentally 
decent instincts, who has all along sub-consciously as- 
pired after the higher life. Strangest of all, we find 
her credited with genuine kind-heartedness in her 
treatment of the human flesh and blood which form her 
stock-in-trade. Honoria has become a British matron 
of the most respectable, after a somewhat modern type 
certainly, but lacking in none of the old fashioned vir- 
tues. The transformation of Frank into a steady, hard- 
working citizen is, on the whole, the least remarkable 
of these developments; for he, we understand, has 
undergone a complete change of heart, (strictly non- 
religious, of course), after his migration to South 
Africa. We move, in fact, in an atmosphere of senti- 
mental romance, by no means disagreeable, but miles 
apart from everything which we associate with the ini- 
tials G. B. S. Vivie, for several years, successfully per- 
sonates a man. Among many achievements in that 
character, she soothes the declining years of an amiable 
Welsh clergyman, who regards her as his prodigal son 
returned from the dead. By a series of eloquent lay- 
sermons she even empties the neighbouring Little 
Bethel and draws her reputed father’s flock once more 
within the fold of the Establishment. As a barrister. 
she moreover acquires fame by her brilliant defence of 
the militant suffragists. But one day, worn out with 
forensic fatigues, she faints, and by this extraordinarily 
original device her sex is revealed to the (married) phy- 
sician, long secretly loved by her, who, in his profes- 
sional capacity, has come to her assistance. The be- 
haviour of both parties in these trying circumstances 
is unexceptionable, and by agreement they defer their 
love-making till the doctor’s wife, happy and cherished 
to the last, has made her exit from this mortal stage. 
Many things happen in the meanwhile, amongst others 
the war, which leads to the introduction of some vivid 
scenes from the German occupation of Belgium. On 
the whole, we may pronounce this a book crammed in 
somewhat incoherent fashion with curious things, both 
fact and fiction, which are presented from a point of 
view not always rational, but seldom otherwise than 
amiable. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE RECENT MUSICAL CONGRESS.—Some time will 
have to elapse before we learn the actual utility of the work done 
last week by the British Music Society. The harvest, if there 
is to be one, will only be gathered when the future existence 
of the society is assured; and to achieve that a sum of over 
£9,000 is still required in addition to the £5,000 conditionally 
promised by Lord Howard de Walden. It certainly ought to be 
forthcoming. At the same time, our hopes of a complete success 
for this ambitious undertaking would be considerably lessened, 
were it to turn out that there is already a ‘“‘rift within the lute,” 
that there is discontent in the provincial branches, among the 
rank and file of the society, and even in the executive itself. 
How far this is true, or to what extent it has spread, we cannot 
say; nor are the causes altogether clear. But it would be impos- 
sible to interpret in any other sense the tone of the speeches deli- 
vered by the President of the society and Sir Thomas Beecham 
(who proposed its “* health ’”’) at the banquet which wound up the 
Congress. Solemn enough had been the various conferences, 
wholly serious the various concerts. Harmony apparently reigned 
supreme, and there was comparative unanimity on, the subjects of 
Pitch,’’ The Municipalisation of Music,’’ and ‘‘The Welfare 
of British Music.’? The bad attendance at the concerts was 
thought to be the sole matter for regret (strange that it should 
not have been anticipated !), while the eulogies lavished upon Dr. 
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Vaughan Williams’s ‘London Symphony’ in its newest shape 
afforded ground for genuine congratulation. Then came the 
banquet, and therewith the real fun began and ended. By an 
adroit but unwilling inversion of the order of the toasts, Lord 
Howard de Walden was compelled to reply for ‘‘ The Chairman ” 
at the outset, and so provide Sir Thomas Beecham with some of 
the topics for one of the most acrimonious and plain-spoken dia- 
tribes that even he has ever delivered. Lord Howard evidently 
scented the storm, but he could not avert it. He had done his 
best ; he had worked iike a Trojan; and still a great many people 
were finding fault. But their complaints were as nothing to the 
critical shafts that were to be discharged by Sir Thomas, who 
spoke for three-quarters of an hour, and though he wished the 
Society well and thought it had a great function to perform, had 
scarcely a good word to say for anything that it has so far done. 
It was all wrong about the municipal question; provincial art 
was hopeless (who was it, by the way, that once glorified the 
provinces at the expense of the Metropolis?) ; the programmes had 
been all wrong; and it was of no use to expect real operas from 
the British composer, who, Sir Thomas could testify, never 
troubled himself to study opera practically at any of his rehear- 
sals or performances. The one great reform that the British 
Music Society might biing about was the sinking of all differ- 
ences through the pursuit of a common aim, the universal deve- 
lopment of the art through improved musical education ; above 
all, the cessation of the struggles between the various factions 
and cliques that were fighting each other in the musical Kosmos. 
Here at least the speaker was on solid ground. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS.—Satiated, saturated, though 
we be with chamber music of our own making, there is still 
room for visiting constellations that can give us such thrilling 
moments as the Bohemian String Quartet yields in examples be- 
longing to its own particula. genre. The concerts at Wigmore 
Hall have been enjoyable in the extreme, and the last of the series 
comes on Monday evening with a fine programme, including 
quartets by Franck and Ravel and the Dvorak piano quintet in 
A, wherein Miss Fanny Davies will assist. An object lesson of 
a different kind was afforded on Saturday at Queen’s Hall by 
Mr. Frederic Lamond’s performance of five of the later Beet- 
hoven sonatas. It was listened to and applauded by a large 
gathering, and so achieved its purpose ; but for our own part, we 
find these intellectual meals off a single course rather heavy and 
not easily digestible. On the following day at the same place 
Mme. Calvé had the unusual experience, for her, of singing 
through an identical programme twice within half-a-dozen hours, 
namely, at the afternoon and evening concerts of the Sunday 
Musical Union. These constituted her final appearances in Lon- 
don for the present. Two agreeable joint recitals of more than 
average interest were those given last week by Mme. Fernande 
Kufferath (’cello) and M. Mirsky (baritone), and again by Miss 
Margarita Mackerras (soprano) and Mr. Etcheverria (baritone), 
both of whom sang good songs with excellent taste. If Mr. 
Giorgio Corrado’s recital proved anything, it was that he ought 
to be heard in opera, where his powerful basso cantante and 
essentially dramatic style would be more serviceable and effective 
than in the concert-room. He seems to be a capital artist. 


THE ROYAL OPERA SEASON.—Covent Garden presented a 
crowded rather than a brilliant spectacle on the opening night. 
The brilliancy will probably come later in the season, and with 
it, no doubt, some better-rehearsed performances. That of ‘ La 
Bohéme ’ suffered from the plethora of sound both on the stage 
and in the orchestra; for apparently Sir Thomas Beecham had 
given ‘‘laissez aller,’ as the watchword of the night, and in the 
“choice Italian’? of the original many melodious passages in 
Puccini’s opera struck upon our ears like a veritable breeze from 
the Abruzzi. Happily some of them were really fine voices. Mme. 
Kousnezora’s notably has gained in power and beauty since she 
was last here, and if her manner were a trifle less self-conscious, 
her admirable Mimi would have lost nothing of its charm. Again 
the resonant upper tones of Mr. Thomas Burke have the genuine 
tenor ring, but palpable over-anxiety made him inclined to force 
them. He may do better another night, and the same remark 
applied to Mr. Badini, a bluff Marcello minus the painter’s touch 
of refinement and tenderness. The best of the attic quartet was 
the Colline of M. Edward Cotreuil, a capital singer. 


Own the House in which you live. 


Write to-day for particulars of a specially advantageous plan 
devised by the “British Dominions,” whereby you can secure 
your house free of debt for yourself at the end of a term of 
years, or for your family in the event of your earlier death. 
Please ask for the “B.D.” Plan of House Purchase. Applica- 
tioms' for advances of not less than £400 are invited. 


Address: Lirg anp INVESTMENTS DEPARTMENT, 


32, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C,2. 
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THE VALUE OF AUTO-SUGGESTION 


is recognised by all medical men ; healthy books 
make healthy minds, healthy minds greatly help 
to make healthy bodies, 


Red Cross & Order of St. John Hospital Library 


aims at providing and maintaining a library in every 
Naval, Military and Civilian Hospital, and in the 200 new 
Tuberculosis Centres to be opened, in the British Isles. 
FREE OF ALL COST TO THE HOSPITAL. 
A very large number of books and magazines is required for men, 
women and children, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


MUSIC. 


BOOKS RARE OUT OF PRINT.—Dickens' Works, 
30 Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; Thackeray’s Works, 26 
Vols., Caxton Pub. Co. a 48.5 George Eliot’s Works, 21 Vols. 
‘* Standard ’’ Edition, &3 5s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by 
Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 30S. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine 
set, £10 10s. ; Caw’s Scottish Painting, 21s. ; Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 10s. ; 19 Early Draw- 
ings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s 
Works, hand-made paper edition, very scarce, 14 vols. » 425 ; Studio 
Magazine, 75 vols., in parts, £17 17s.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
illus., 11S. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, gs. ; Aubrey Beards- 
ley, by Arthur Symons, large.paper copy, 1905, 42 2s. ; Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. EDwarD BakER’s Great 
BooxsuHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 


free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 
EW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


mostly offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES, all in New Condition as Published, free 
on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL. % PARK STREET, LONDON. W. 1. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 

‘* The Stammerers’ Alphabet,”’ whose instructions have been 

successfully practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Wey- 
mouth College, Christ’s Hospital, and other Public Schools, will 
undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Correspondence. Effec- 
tive any age.—Address 209, 209a, Oxford Street, London, W 


(a AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to 
date information on every branch of work for educated 
WOMEN and GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free-—WOMEN’S 
EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 5, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


Just published 3s. 6d. net. 


The Epic of Semiramis, 


QUEEN OF BABYLON. 
By ROWBOTHAM, The Modern Homer. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


above sea. . Motor-house and stable. Mention ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.’’—Apply ‘‘Cantab,’’ Middlecott, gen, Newton 
Abbot, S. Devon. 


B OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 800 feet 


QUEEN’S HALL 


Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 


JASCHA HB&IFETZ, VIOLINIST 


will give his Second London Recital next 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 19, AT 3 O’CLOCK, 
when he will be heard in the following Programme: 


1.—Sonata in G-minor Tartini 
II.—Concerto in E-minor Mendelssohn 
—Chaconne for Violin (Solo) Bach 
—(a) Caprice No. 13 ... — Paganini 
(b) Caprice No. 20 Paganini 
(c) Andante Cantabile 
(d) Polonaise in A-major ... Wieniawski 


At the Piano for Mr. Heifetz, Mr. CHOTZINOFF. 


TICKETS: 17s., 12s., 8s, 6d., 5s.9d., 3s. 6d. 3s. Prices include Tax. 
TICKETS may be obtained at Chappell’s Box-Office, 
Queen's Hall. Usual Agents. and of the 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


OXFORD-CIRCUS HOUSE—245 Oxford Street (W. 1). 
Telephones: MUSEUM 6250/6251. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
REAPPEARANCE OF MME. 
"ALVAREZ. 
D TO-DAY at 3. 
VOCAL RECITAL. 
PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET. 
At the Piano—FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 


12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 6d. Hall and Agents. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


D’ALVAREZ. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Conductor - ALBERT COATES. 
SPECIAL SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 

ELSA STRALIA, ANDERSON TYRER. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., 1s. 3d., at Hall and Agents’. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61. Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 5564. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, 3.15. 
EATRICE HEWITT TRIO. 
BEATRICE HEWITT (Piano). JOHN BRIDGE (Violin). 
JOHAN C. HOCK (’Cello). 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 
ONLY RECITAL 


M™ HESS. 
THIS SEASON. 


THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Chappell Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
OHN VAN ZYL, South African Bass. 
VOCAL RECITAL. 
At Piano - - + ARTHUR SANDFORD. 
6d., 5s., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, Square, W.1. 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 

OHEMIAN STRING QUARTET. 

Pianoforte - - FANNY DAVIES. 
LAST CONCERT, 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
FRANCO—CZECH PROGRAMME. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d. Admission 3s. 
E. L. ROBINSON DIRECTION, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 


THE FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST. 
NEXT RECITAL, WIGMORE HALL, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 1d. 
The E. L. ROBINSON DIRECT iON, 175, > PR W.1. 
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WIGMORE HALL. 


ECIL FANNING. 
NEXT RECITALS 


TUESDAY, MAY i8th, at 8.15. 
THURSDAY, MAY 20th, at 3.15. 
Same anna at each Recital. 
At the Piano - - - H. B. TURPIN. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. Od., 3s. 
D. MAYER and CO. (LTD.), Chatham House, George St., W.1. 
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ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING 


By 1SAAC F. MARCOSSON, author of ‘‘ The Business of 
War, etc. 16s. net 
‘“‘Mr. Marcosson is the champion interviewer.’’— 
Evening Standard. 
‘*The record of an unusually varied and interesting 
career,’’"—Sunday Times, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN-BAPTISTE CARRIER 


Collected, translated and annotated by E. H. CARRIER, 
M.A., M.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 15s. net 
Jean-Baptiste Carrier (People’s Representative to the Con- 
vention) was a most interesting figure in the crowded drama 
of the French Revolution, and the present correspondence 
during his Mission in Brittany, 1793-1794. will be of im- 
mense value to all interested in that great upheaval. 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH 


AND OTHER PLAYS 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by WILFRID JACK- 
SON and EMILIE JACKSON. 7s. 6d, net 
A new volume in the Works of Anatole France in an 
lish Translation containing the plays, The Bride of 
Crainquebille, The Comedy of a Man who Married a Dumb 
Wife, Come What May, and Verses. 


THE POETS IN THE NURSERY 
By CHARLES POWELL, with an Introduction by JOHN 
DRINKWATER. 5s. net 
These parodies are by far the most amusing and clever that 
have appeared for many a day; they are full of genuine 
humour. 


NEW FICTION. 
MR. PRESTON’S DAUGHTER 


By THOMAS COBB, author of ‘‘The Silver Bag,” 
etc. ' 7s. net 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST.,W.1 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Ready now 6s. net. 


ENSLAVED and Other Poems 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of *‘ Reynard the 
Fox.’’ Also a Large Paper Edition timited to 250 
Copies 25s. 
THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 
NEW VOLUME 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(Le Grand Siecle) 
By JACQUES BOULENGER, Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Previously Published 2/6 net 


THE CENTURY OF RENAISSANCE Louis Battifo! 
THE CENT U RY C. Stryienski 
THE REVOLUTIO Louis Madelin 


THE BOOKS of the SMALL SOULS 
By LOUIS COUPERUS. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 
NEW VOLUMES 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE SOULS 
DR. ADRIAAN (May 20th) 


Previously Published 
SMALL SOULS THE LATER LIFE 
The masterpiece of one of the greatest European novelists. 


By the President of the French Republic 


GAMBETTA 


By PAUL DESCHANEL. 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 15s. net, 
“Of no little historic importance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW FICTION 
A Second Large Impression of 
TATTERDEMALION By Joun Gatswortuy 7/6 


MISER’S MONEY By EDEN PHILPoTTS 7/6 
BRUTE GODS By Lovis WILKINSON 7/6 
A WOMAN’S MAN By MarjoriE PATTERSON 7/6 
THE TAVERN By RENE JuTa 7/- 
MR. DOOLEY on making a Will and other 

necessary Evils 7/6 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.2 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES. 


Selected and edited by PERCY LUBBOCK, with two 
portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo.  36/- net. 


HE BLUE GUIDES. 


ENGLAND. Ediied by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. With 75 Maps and Plans. Fcap 8vo. 
16s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ From the opening article 
on English Monuments to the ample index at the end, his 
book is crammed with well-selected and well-digested 
material.’’ 


OWEN WISTER’S 
NEW BOOK 


A STRAIGHT DEAL : or THE ANCIENT 
GRUD 


By OWEN WISTER. Author of ‘‘The Pentecost of 
Calamity,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle: “The writer has made a fine 

attempt to bring John Bull and Brother Jonathan together. 

Mr. Wister’s arguments have all the more force in 

the fact that he was at one time opposed to any attempt to 
make friends.” 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND, 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s 6d. net 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: An Inquiry 
into its Origin and Growth. 

y J. B. BURY. M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 

History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Observer: ‘‘A work of excellent balance, catholic 
scholarship, and illuminating judgment, eminently readable 
in every page. To say that it adds to the reputation of its 
author is to give it no small praise.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


COMMUNITY: A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY: Being an Attempt to Set Out the 
Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. 


By R. M. MACIVER D.Phil. Second Edition. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


MAGMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2: 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 


An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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No part of this issue has been or will be underwritten. 
The special permission of the Committee of the Slock Exchange for dealing in the Shares afler Allotment will be applied for. 


The Subscription List will OPEN on the 10th day of May, 


1920. 


A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 


Welwyn Garden City Limited 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 19/7) 


SHARE CAPITAL - 


Divided into 250,000 Seven per cent. 


£250,000 
Cumulative Shares of £1 each. 


Issue at par of 250,000 7°/, Cumulative Shares of £1 each 


(Subject to the Directors’ Qualification Shares and the Shares for which the Memorandum of Association has been subscribed), 
Payable as follows: 2/6 on Application, 7/6 on Allotment, 5/- on ist August, 1920, and 5/- on ist October, 1920. Payment 


in full may be made on Allotment, and Dividends will accrue at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum from the date of pay- 
ment. Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will be chargeable on overdue instalments. 


DIRECTORS : 
Right Hon. The EARL OF LYTTON, Knebworth House, Knebworth, Herts; Chairman of Trust Houses, Limited; President 


of Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, Limited. 


Sir THEODORE GERVASE CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 8, North Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1.; Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution ; late Controller of the National War Savings Committee. 

EBENEZER HOWARD, J.P., Homesgarth, Letchworth, Herts; Director of First Garden City, Limited. 

JAMES ROBERT FARQUHARSON, Kilbrannan, Coolhurst Road, London, N.8; of James Farquharson & Sons, Manufacturers 


and Merchants. 


Lt.-Col. FRANCIS EDWARD FREMANTLE, M.P., Bedwell Park, Hatfield, Herts; Chairman of the London County Council 
Housing Committee ; Consulting Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire. 
WALTER THOMAS LAYTON, C.H., C.B.E., Hillside, Weybridge; Director of the National Federation of Iron and Steel 


Manufacturers. 


Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E., 8, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, and Glasgow; Chartered Accountant. 
CHARLES BENJAMIN PURDOM, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1; Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town 


Planning Association. 


Capt. RICHARD LEOPOLD REISS, 55, Oakley Square, London, N.W.1; Member of the Advisory Housing Council of the 
Ministry of Health; Director of London Labourers’ Dwellings, Limited. 

BOLTON SMART, 23, Baldock Road, Letchworth, Herts; Chairman of Letchworth Cottages and Buildings, Limited. 

SAMUEL SMETHURST, J.P., Coldhurst House, Longsight, Oldham; Director of S. & J. Smethurst, Limited; President of 
the Institute of Builders; late President of the Federation of Building Trade Employers. 


BANKERS: BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED, 19, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, Head Office and branches. 


SOLICITORS : 


GRUNDY, KERSHAW, SAMSON & Co., 6, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


ROYDS, RAWSTORNE & Co., 46, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


BROKERS : 
AUDITORS : 


SIDNEY J. LOVELL & Co., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London. 
W. B. PEAT & Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


SECRETARY & REGISTERED OFFICE : FREDERIC JAMES OSBORN, Premier House, 150,Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the objects mentioned in its Memoran- 

dum of Association, and particularly for the pu s of :— 

1. Developing on modern town-planning lines a complete town on an estate 
nearly 4 square miles in extent situated on both sides of the Great 
Northern Railway main line, 21 miles from King’s Cross. 

2. Providing the public services, such as water, gas, electricity and sewer- 
age, or arranging for their provision with the Local Authorities or 
statutory companies having powers in the district. 

3. Developing or arranging for the development by subsidia poe agrees of 
the building materials within the area, consisting of gerd, chalk, brick- 
earth, and sand. ei 

4. Erecting or assisting in the erection of factories, residences, cottages, 
shops and other buildings, both for sale and letting. 

5. Managing or joining in the management of any business within the town 
of a public or semi-public character. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

The town has been planned as a garden city with a permanent agricultural 
and rural belt, and with provisions for the needs of a population of 40,000 to 
50,000. It will thus be seen that the scheme is entirely distinct from a garden 
suburb, which by providing for the housing of the people working in an adjoin- 
ing district does nothing to relieve congestion and transport difficulties. The 
maximum density of houses is planned for twelve to the acre and the average 
not more than five to the acre. The method of planning — to 
adopted by the Company will not only tend to reduce the cost of development 
but will also preserve the amenities and health of the town. 

In order to encourage the demand for sites and to stimulate the rapid 
development of the town, the Company is organized on the basis of the 
original shareholders receiving dividends of not more than 7 per cent. per 
annum (cumulative). All further profits of the Company (subject to the pay- 
ment of dividends on Shares forming part of any increase of Capital) are to a 
expended for the benefit of the town or its inhabitants. This diture will 
improve its amenities and tend to lower rates and thus, it is believed, attract 
both residents and business firms; and the better conditions so brought about, 
under which a large working population will be living, cannot fail to promote 
their contentment and happiness. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

The_ revenue of the Company will fall under the following heads :— 

1. Profits on the disposal of lands and the creation of ground rents. 

2. Profits from the Company’s participation in concessions, such as the 
development of the resources of building materials on the property, and 
joint interests in building undertakings and other enterprises carried on 
within the town, such as stores, cinemas, hotels, restaurants, nursery 
gardens, etc. 

3. Rents and profits from sports grounds, recreation or assembly rooms, 
clubs, swimming baths, motor services, or other businesses in which the 
Company may own an interest. 

4. Rates chargeable on the property for public services rendered by the 
Company. 

5. Rents and profits from the Company’s agricultural estate. 

It is estimated that the revenues of the mpany will, at an early date, 
suffice to pay the dividend on the original capital, and leave a balance of 
revenue that will materially assist in the development of the amenities of the 
town, thus tending to create higher land values and to secure still further the 
shareholders’ interests. 

The Directors intend to undertake, either direct or through subsidiary com- 
panies, the immediate erection of factories of the most modern and up-to-date 
type—with all necessary railway sidings and other facilities, including power 
for economical production. These factories will be let or sold. Having regard 
to the high rents and other costs obtaining for this class of business premises in 


London and its neighbourhood, and the great scarcity prevailing, it is believed 
that this will be a highly profitable undertaking. TheSe buildings will provide 
— and efficient workshops in close contiguity to healthy and pleasant 
mes. 
: DESCRIPTION OF THE ESTATE. 

The site is on the Great Northern Railway main line from King’s Cross to the 
North, midway between Welwyn and Hatfield in Hertfordshire. Between Hat- 
field and King’s Cross there are 40 trains daily, the journey taking about 
half-an-hour. The site of the new station in the centre of the Estate is a few 
minutes from Hatfield. A branch line running through oP ee to Luton 
and Dunstable connects with the Midland and L. and N.W. Railways, and 
another with the Great Eastern Railway via Hertford. South of the Estate is 
a third branch to St. Albans. The Great North Road and other important 
main roads pass through the Estate, and the town will be admirably situated 
for motor transport to and from London. Digswell House and Park, forming 
part of the north-western portion of the Estate, and the sporting rights over 
578 acres (in addition to Digswell Park) are let on lease for a term of years 
expiring 25th March, 1934, at a rent of £670, but the Directors are of opinion 
that the existence of this lease will not in any way interfere with the proposed 
development of the Estate. 

The district is healthy and has been known for generations as one of the 
best residential districts in the Home Counties. The Estate stands on high 
ground (250 to 400 feet above sea-level) between the valleys of the Mimram and 
the Lea. The subsoil is chiefly of gravel and chalk. An ample water supply 
is obtainable. 

PURCHASE CONSIDERATION. 

The amount of money expended by the Vendor a in connection with 
the property or which they are liable to pay in respect of properties agreed to 
be acquired, the purchase of which is as yet uncompleted, is £109,380, and 
this amount will be. satisfied by the issue to them or their nominees of 12,659 
fully-paid Shares of £1 each in the Company, and by the payment of £96,721 
in cash. There will thus be no promotion a. and the whole proceeds of 
this issue, less the preliminary expenses, will be available for the purposes of 
the Company, or will represent moneys already spent in the purchase and 
development of the estate. The price includes farms, homesteads, cottages, 
residences, gravel, sand, brick-earth, and a considerable quantity of growing 
timber (chiefly oak). The average price is under £40 an acre. . 


TIMBER. 

In addition to the large amount of growing timber included in the purchase 
price the pany is negotiating with the Timber Controller to secure at a 
reasonable price the Standing and felled timber on the Estate already purchased 
by him from Lord Desborough. 


RAILWAY STATION AND FACILITIES. 
Negotiations with the Great Northern Railway Company for the provision of 
a station in the centre of the estate, and for the sale to the Great Northern 
Railway Company of 66 acres of land for railway widenings, goods yards, etc., 
thus fully providing for the industrial and passenger requirements of the new 
town, are in an advanced stage, and it is believed will shortly be completed. 
Work on the new railway station has already been commenced. 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 

The essence of the Company’s undertaking is the conversion of agricultural 
land having a ny small value into urban land ripe for building, 
and capable of producing good ground rents. Land in the immediate vicinity 
of a station 21 miles from London will often realise from £500 to £1,000 an 
acre, even without such amenities as exist at Welwyn. The Company’s Estate 
provides ideal residential sites, and is also admirably situated for manufac- 
turing purposes. Having regard to the heavy present demand for building 
sites, there should be no difficulty in securing the rapid development of 600 or 
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zoo acres in the neighbourhood of the station. The development of this area 
alone should geo a a revenue of at least £35,000 per anum. 

The capital value of the land will increase part passu with development. 
The combination of the estates which have been purchased from Lord Des- 
borough and the Marquis of Salisbury has considerably enhanced the value of 
the whole. It is estimated that with the development of 600 or 700 acres the 
estate will be worth at least £500,000, apart from the value of the buildings 
and public services owned or partly owned by the Company. 

The revenue-producing capacity of the Company’s undertaking may be 
gauged from the fact that the area of the we town and the pepuiation 
to be provided for will approximate to those of Cheltenham, Colchester, East- 
bourne, Southport, Carlisle, Luton or Dewsbury, according to the Census of 
i911. Within this area the Company will command, in addition to its owner- 
ship of the fee-simple of the land, a virtual monopoly in respect of a large 
number of enterprises of a profitabie nature. The revenue consequent upon 
this monopoly will be employed by the Company, after due provision for the 
shareholders’ interests, in behalf of the public purposes of the new town. 


CONSULTANTS. 
The following consultants are advising the Directors on various aspects of 
the Company’s enterprise :— 
Consulting Land Agents and Surveyors : 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Consulting Architect: Courtenay M. Crickmer, F.R.1.B.A., 1, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. 
Consulting Engineers: Water Supply and Drainage—J. D. Hawortn, M.S.E., 
F.G.S., 15, Dartmouth Street, S,W. (associated with Wa. Wuiraker, 
F.R.S.); Gas Supply—Percy Grirritu, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
-G.S., 20, Victoria Street, S.W.1; Electricity Supply—Preece, CarvEw 
& Riper, 8, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1; Railway Construction—Sir 
Joun Barry, Lyster & Partners, 2, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1. 
( Landscape Gardeners: Miner, Son & Wuite, 7, Victoria Street, 
I 


Savi. & Sons, 51, Lin- 


The following additional information is given in accordance with the pro- 
visiohs of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 :— 

A copy of the Memorandum of Association, with the names, addresses and 
descriptions of the signatories is printed in the fold of this Prospectus and 
forms part thereof. 

The Memorandum of Association includes provisions to the following effect : 

3. The objects for which the Company is established are :— 

(28) To apply any profits of the Company after the payment of the maxi- 
mum dividend to which the Share Capital of the Company is entitled to any 
purpose or purposes which the Company or its Directors may deem for the 
benefit directly or indirectly of the garden city founded by the Company or 
its inhabitants. 

(29) Upon any winding up and distribution of the assets of the Company 
except for the purpose of reconstruction to apply any balance remaining after 
repayment of the paid-up Capital of the Company and any sum required to 
make up any arrears of dividend on the Share Capital of the Company in 
accordance with Clause 5 hereof for the benefit of such garden city or its 
inhabitants. 

If the Capital of the Company is increased the Shares in the increased 
Capital are to be issued subject to a limitation of the dividend thereon to a 
rate not exceeding two per cent. above the actual percentage per annum 
yielded by any British Government security for the time being subsisting at the 
lowest price current on the London Stock Exchange on any day during the 
three calendar months next preceding the subscription or offer for subscription 
of the Shares. 

The Articles of Association provide as follows :— 

70. The qualification of a Director (other than that of a Civic Director) shall 
be the holding of 100 Shares in the Company (the qualification of a Civic 
Director is one Share). 

71. The Directors shall be paid such remuneration (if any) as the Company 
in General Meeting shall from time to time determine and such remuneration 
shall be divided among them in such proportion and manner as the Directors 
may determine and in default of such determination within the year equally. 
The Directors shall also be paid their travelling and hotel exp of attending 
and returning from Board and Committee Meetings and Meetings of the Com- 
pany. 

74. The Directors may do the following things :— 

(b) From time to time appoint one or more of their number to be Managing 
Director or Managing Directors or to be General Manager or General Man- 
agers of the Company for such period on such terms as to remuneration and 
with such powers and authorities as they deem fit. 

(e) Grant to any” Director required to go abroad or render any other extra- 
ordinary service such special remuneration for the services rendered as they 
think proper. 

(i) Arrange that any business or branch of a business which this Company 
is authorised to carry on shall be carried on by means or through the agency 
of any subsidiary company or companies and on behalf of this Company 
enter into any arrangement with any such subsidiary company for taking the 
profits and bearing the losses of any business or branch so carried on or for 
financing any such subsidiary company or guaranteeing its liabilities or 
make any other arrangement which may seem to them desirable with reference to 
any business or branch so carried on and appoint remove and re-appoint any 

rsons whether members of their own ly or not to act as Directors or 
enna of any such subsidiary company or any other company in which 


this Company is interested and may fix the r tion of the p so 

appointed which may be paid either wholly by a salary or commission or 

percentage on profits or turnover or partly by one means and partly by 

another and may allow a Director of this Company whilst acting as a 

Director of any other company in which this Company is interested to 

receive from such other company and retain any remuneration approved by 

this Company for so acting and any such appointment as aforesaid may 
made on such terms and subject to such conditions as the Directors may 
think and the Directors may at any time remove any person so 
appointed. 

7 A Director | hold any other office or employment under the Com- 
pany camyeng Se of Auditor and may act either personally or as a member 
of a firm as Solicitor Accountant Bank Broker or Surveyor to the Company or 
render any other services to the Company and may receive remuneration from 
the Company for holding such office or employment or for so acting or for 
rendering any such service in addition to any remuneration payable to him as 
a Director. 

The minimum subscription on which the Company may proceed to allotment 
is fixed by the Articles of Association at seven shares. 

The preliminary expenses, exclusive of brokerage, are estimated at the sum 
of £16,000 and will be paid by the Company. 

e following contracts have been entered into :— 

1. Agreement dated the gth  ! of April, 1920, between The Right Honour- 
able The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., Hatfield House, Hert- 
fordshire, of the one part, and Second Garden City Limited, whose registered 
office is situate at 150, Southampton Row, W.C.1, of the other part, whereby 
the latter agrees to purchase about 689 acres of land in the Parishes of Hat- 
field and Tewin, in the County of Hertford, at the price of £40,000, of which 
amount £4,000 has been paid as deposit, the purchaser also agreeing to pay 
#500 to one of the existing tenants as additional compensation on the deter- 
mination of his tenancy. 

2. Agreement dated the 2nd day of December, 1919, between The Right 
Honourable Lord Desborough, KV.O., of Taplow Court, Maidenhead, in 
the County of Buckingham, of the one part, and Second Garden City Limited, 
of the other part, pay oe the latter has agreed to purchase 230 acres of land 
known as Sherrards Park Wodd and Brockswood, situate in the Parishes of 
Digswell, Hatfield, and Welwyn, in the County of Hertford, at the price ol 
£3,458 9s. 6d., of which amount £345 has been paid as deposit. The timber 
on this land not sold to the Timber Bontrolier has to be paid for at a valua- 
pm k has been agreed at £2,360 and will be paid by Second Garden City 

imited. 

3- Agreement dated the 3rd day of May, 1920, and made between Second 
Garden City Limited, of the one part, and the Company of the other part, where- 
by the Company acquires the properties included in contracts Nos. 1 and 2, and 
also an estate of about 1,457 acres of land, being part of the Panshanger 
Estate, Hertfordshire, for 12,659 fully-paid shares of £1 each in this Com- 
pany. and £96,721 in cash. 

nder agreement No. 


the Company takes over the liabilities of Second 
Garden City Limited, other than any liability to complete the purchases of 
the properties referred to in agreements Nos. 1 and 2, and any liability to the 
Bankers of Second Garden City Limited, which last mentioned liabilities will 
be discharged by the Vendor Company out of the part of the consideration 
payable in cash. 

nder agreement No. 3 the Company also acquires the benefit of certain 
contracts entered into in the ordinary course of business with Trol & Colls, 
Ltd.; Welwyn Homes Ltd.; and Labour Saving Houses Ltd.; which provide 
for the erection of a hutted camp for workmen and of cottages and houses. 

All the Directors are Shareholders in Second Garden City Limited, holding 
the following number of fully-paid shares of £1 each, namely: The Earl of 
Lytton, 100 shares; Sir T. G. Chambers, 500 shares; E. Howard, 500 shares; 
J. R. Farquharson, 500 shares; Lt.-Col. F. E. Fremantle, 505 shares; W. T. 
Layton, 100 shares; Sir John Mann, 100 shares; C. B. Purdom, 100 shares; 
Capt. R. L. Reiss, 300 shares; Bolton Smart, 100 shares; and Samuel 
rey 1,000 shares; out of a total issued capital of 12,659 fully-paid shares 
of £1 each. 

Application for shares should be made on the accompanying form and for- 
warded to the Company’s Bankers, or any of their branches, with a remittance 
for the amount payable on application. Where no allotment is made the 
deposit will be returned in full, and if the number of shares allotted be less 
than that applied for the balance will be credited towards the amount payable 
on allotment. Failure to pay any instalment will render the allotment liable 
to cancellation and previous instalments liable to forfeiture. 

Share Certificates will be issued as soon as possible after the shares are 
fully paid. 

. Gin of 3d. per share will be paid on all shares allotted to the public 
on applications made on forms bearing the stamps of Bankers, Brokers, or 
recognised agents. 

Applications will in due course be made to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for a settlement in and official quotation of the shares now issued. 
The Memorandum and Articles .of Association and copies of the above-men- 
tioned contracts can be inspected at the Offices of the Messrs. Grunpy, Krr- 
sHaw, Samson & Co., 6, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, during business hours 
on any working day whilst the list remains open. Copies of this Prospectus 
and Application Forms can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, and 
also from the Company’s Bankers, Brokers and Solicitors. 


4th May, 1920. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED. 


Issue at par of 250,000 7% Cumulative Shares of £1 each 


(Subject to the Directors’ Qualification Shares and the Shares for which the Memorandum of Association has been subscribed). 


Payable: 2/6 on Application, 7/6 on 


it, 5/- on ist August, 1920, and 5/- on ist October, 


FORM OF APPLICATION 


FOR SHARES. 


To the DIRECTORS OF WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to the Company’s Bankers the sum of £..........ccccsseceeeseeees , being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on 
MAC RENN TOP. <0<0.>.-sosveserseey Shares of £1 each in the above-named Company, I/we request you to allot me/us that number 


of Shares, and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any less number that you may allot to me/us upon the terms of the 
Company’s Prospectus dated the 4th day of May, 1920, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company ; 
and I/we authorise you to place my/our name(s) on the Register of Members of the Company in respect of the Shares allotted 


to me/us. 


I/we hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the benefit of any enemy subject within the meaning of 


the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. 


Usual Signature ............ 


Name in full (Block letters) ...............::000000000e 
(Giving title (if any) or stating whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


it 
Address in full 


Profession, Occupation, or Description 


distinctly 


(A Lady should state whether she is a Spinster, Wife or Widow 


S.68. 


This Form when completed should be sent with remittance to the COMPANY’S BANKERS, BARCLAYS BANK, 
LIMITED, 19, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; Head Office; or any of their Branches. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ Bearer” and crossed ‘‘ Not Negotiable.’’ 


“ Bearer” must be signed by the Drawer. 


Any alteration from ‘‘ Order ’’ to 


An Acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course either by Allotment Letter or return of deposit. 
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BRYANT AND MAY. 


Tue Tuirty-sixtH ANNUAL OrpINARY GENERAL MeEeETING of 
Bryant and May, Ltd., was held on the 12th inst., at the Fairfield 
Works, Bow, E., Mr. Wm. Alexander Smith, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that it was a matter of great gratification that the 
favourable anticipation which he had made regarding their busi- 
ness for the past year had been fulfilled in the most complete and 
ample manner. During the past 45 or 50 years he had never pre- 
sided at a meeting where the tale to be told had been a more 
pleasant one to the teller or more satisfactory to the hearers. The 
managing director’s constant policy had been one of consolidation 
and endeavour to make the company self-contained, relying to the 
smallest possible extent on outside help. The last, and by no 
means least, important step taken in that direction was the 
acquisition for afforestation purposes of some 5,000 or 6,000 acres 
of excellent timber-growing land in Scotland, purchased at an 
exceedingly moderate price, Without going further into the 
managing director’s policy, he could say that it immensely 
strengthened and consolidated the position of the company for 
many years to come. Naturally those improvements and further 
extensions would probably require further money, and the share- 
holders would be duly apprised. 

Mr. G. W. Paton, managing director, in seconding the motion, 
said that last year he had told the meeting that the Government 
control of their industry had just been removed, that the prospects 
of the business were very bright, and that if they attended to 
production and increased their output all would be well with the 
company. Since the control had been removed prices had been 
reduced to wholesalers and retailers, but production had been 
largely increased, notwithstanding reduced hours of work, and 
the results of the year’s trading spoke for themselves. He did 
not believe that they could have any real steadying of prices or 
business in general until all control had been removed and trade 
was allowed to resume its normal functions of supply and demand. 
At the same time it must be recognised that there would be 
serious shortages of certain goods, and they could not expect much 
reduction in values or any real economic stability until Russia, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary settled down. 

During the year every question arising between them and the 
workpeople had been dealt with and settled in a friendly and 
conciliatory spirit. He would like to pay a tribute to the work 
done by the Works Committees, established in each of their fac- 
tories under the Joint Industrial Council. Those brought about a 
personal touch between the management and the workers which 
was very beneficial and much to be desired. Their relations with 
the representatives of the trade unions, of which the majority of 
their workers were members, had continued on the most friendly 
terms. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRADLEYS (CHEPSTOW PLACE). 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS—EXTENSION 
PREMISES. 

Tue AnnuaL GENERAL MeetINnG of Bradleys (Chepstow 
Place), Ltd., was held on the 11th inst., at the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., Mr. B. J. Redman (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Vince) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—As you have all 
got a copy of the report, we will, with your permission, take it 
as read. The results of last year’s trading are indicative of the 
ever-increasing business of the company, and the balance carried 
to the profit and loss account is £118,281 11s. 10d. The total 
profit, including income from investments, for the period under 
review is £121,319 Os. 9d. (as against £101,006 last year), to 
which falls to be added the balance carried from last year’s 
accounts, £59,180 9s. 3d., making a total of £180,499 10s. The 
investments of the company are represented by gilt-edged securi- 
ties valued at £116,708 8s. 9d., and taken in the balance-sheet at 
£111,132 1s. 3d. The income from these investments is £5,862 
Os. 10d. per annum. After providing for income-tax, deprecia- 
tion and Preference dividend there is available the sum of 
£140,999 10s. Your directors propose to declare a dividend of 
20 per cent. upon the Ordinary shares, which will absorb the 
sum of £60,000, and to carry forward the balance of £80,999 10s. 
to mext year’s account. The amount carried forward is £21,819 
Os. 9d. in excess of the amount carried forward in the previous 
year. It is more than enough to pay the Preference dividend and 
a similar dividend of 20 per cent. to the Ordinary shareholders 
again next year, even assuming that no profits were to be earned 
during the next twelve months. The freehold and leasehold pre- 
mises are taken at the former figure of £168,069 14s. 10d. We 
have not sought to learn their worth at present-day values. In 
order to cope with the increasing trade, it was found necessary 
during the last year to extend our buildings on rather a large 
scale. On completion we shall be in a position to do a much 
larger business. The shareholders are to be congratulated on the 
_ results of the past year’s trading, which are in every way satis- 
factory to us all. The position of the company is in every way 
excellent, and the prospects of a continuation of this satisfactory 
state of affairs are bright. I now beg to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. Mr. T. Paton seconded the motion, which 


was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Messrs. B. J. Redman, H. Simpson, 
J. E. Sharman and T. Paton) were re-elected, and the auditors 
(Messrs. Cates Brown and Harding) were reappointed. 

At a subsequent extra-ordinary general meeting a resolution 
making certain formal alterations in the articles of association 
was carried unanimously. 
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Amid the dulness and depression prevailing in the 
Stock Exchange the safe stocks, such as Government 
securities, have been left rather prominent in their 
strength. Enterprise on the part of sheep-like inves- 
tors has given place to timidity. There may be some 
excuse for this in dear money, in the Budget and labour 
uncertainties. In any case it affords an opportunity 
for the bold investor of independent thought. When 
good industrials and high-class speculative stocks with 
real prospects are depressed to low prices by a general 
vague fear, then is the time for the discriminating in- 
vestor to obtain his shares cheaply. When everything 
is depressed is the time to buy. In finance fashion 
should never be followed. 


A keynote indicative of the situation is found in the 
postponement of the issue of the Victorian Loan. The 
prospectus was to have made its appearance during the 
week now ending, but almost at the last moment it was 
decided to hold it over. The wise advisers who are 
called in to assist in such matters are of opinion that 
the situation will improve early enough to justify some 
postponement. 


As frequently happens when the Stock Exchange 
lacks activity, members are concerning themselves a 
good deal just now with the discussion of internal 
reforms or changes. Quite a considerable body of 
opinion favours the idea of a return to the pre-war 
fortnightly account, and there is much to be said for 
the claim that it would lessen the strain on clerical 
staffs. On the subject of contangoes, views differ con- 
siderably, and even those who favour the restoration 
of such facilities maintain that it should be obligatory 
upon clients to put up a margin of at least 20 per cent. 
The assertion, however, that ‘‘the bear is a useful 
animal ’’ does not seem very widely endorsed, while 
any proposal to re-open the House on Saturdays would 
meet with a general and unqualified negative. 


No information is vouchsafed as to the nature of the 
reception that is being accorded to the new Treasury 
Funding Bonds, and it would require some courage to 
express an opinion. Certain other Government securi- 
ties, however, have been showing to advantage. This 
may reflect the fact that, pending the disposal of Bud- 
get uncertainties, manufacturing interests are delaying 
the conversion of securities into machinery and commo- 
dities. With sales of investments from these quarters 
withheld, a normal demand for Government stocks 
exercises an exaggerated influence on quotations. 
National War Bonds are doubtless being purchased 
with a view to meeting excess profit duty demands; 
and Victory Bonds, which are accepted at their face 
value in payment of death duties, always enjoy a cer- 
tain measure of support in connection with this doleful 
privilege. In the case of the Victory Bonds a helpful 
influence also is the sinking fund of 2} per cent. of the 
nominal amount which will be applied to annual draw- 
ings at par. The fund comes into operation on Sep- 
September rst next. 


The improvement in the French exchange is generally 
welcomed as indicating a return of a step or two at any 
rate in the direction of the normal. It is, however, by 
no means an unmixed blessing in the market for inter- 
national stocks. When the exchange was falling, 
stocks were freely offered here by Paris holders owing 
to the large number of francs they commanded. The 
recovery in the value of the franc simply serves to 
stimulate the process, sales being effected with a view 
to the same object, while the opportunity lasts. Such 
sales necessarily operate in the direction of a return to 
more normal exchange conditions; but this affords 
little immediate comfort to the London dealer who finds 
himself overwhelmed with offers. 


Strange to say, the internal troubles of Mexico, 
extraordinary as they are, appears to be regarded with 
undisturbed composure by dealers in the various securi- 
ties of that country. If there is a tendency at all, it is 
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for the values of the bends to harden, though this is 
doubtless due to precautionary marking up rather than 
to any demand. As a matter of fact, there seems some 
disposition to regard the future more hopefully than it 
has been possible to regard it for some time past. The 
capture of Carranza, who in spite of promises, certainly 
does not seem to have done his country much good, is 
regarded as perhaps presaging better relations with the 
United States and a consequent recognition, at least in 
some degree, of Mexico’s financial responsibilities. 
For the moment, however, things are too deeply sub- 
merged in the melting-pot to permit of any useful pre- 
diction as to what the future may have in store. All 
that can be said is that it is well the market has been 
able to take this further outbreak of revolution so 
calmly. 


Buying of Standard Bank of South Africa shares 
during the past few days has been prompted by the 
belief that a fresh issue of capital on attractive terms 
will be made in the near future. It will be recalled 
that at the meeting of the company at the end of last 
month reference was made to the matter by the chair- 
man, who, however, gave no hint as to the actual date, 
and stated that the terms of issue and the denomination 
of the new shares would depend upon market condi- 
tions. 


The long awaited report of the Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers’ Association to be presented at the forth- 
coming meeting came fully up to anticipation. The 
trading profit for the past year exceeds a million and a 
quarter and shows an improvement of £344,000 as 
compared with the preceding twelve months. Also the 
terms of the new issue, in the proportion of one new for 
each two ordinary shares held, is just about what was 
expected. The fact that the market price of the old 
shares fell about a pound as soon as the intentions of 
the directors were made known suggests sales with a 
view to taking up the new issue. This state of affairs 
is a little disconcerting for dealers, but in view of the 
general feeling of unsettlement it is hardly surprising. 


In the matter of dulness the Rubber share market 
continues to present no exception to the general rule. 
There is at least the satisfaction that prices for the 
most part hold their own remarkably well, in addition 
to which the expanding prosperity of the industry is 
almost daily asserting itself. The recently issued re- 
port of the Chersonese Company is a case in point, the 
profit having advanced from £28,700 to £67,200 and 
the dividend from 124 per cent. to 20 per cent. The 
St. George also shows a big improvement and pays 45 
per cent. against 25 per cent. The Kasintoe, which a 
year ago recorded a small loss, now announces a profit 
of £28,000 and a dividend of 20 per cent., while the 
profit of the Rubber Estates of Johore, £32,000, is 
doubled, as also is the dividend at 25 per cent. A par- 
ticularly satisfactory feature of recent rubber reports is 
the steady scaling down of working costs despite the 
increased requirements of labour. With falling 
freights and increased outputs in prospect this tendency 
should become still more pronounced. 


The closing down first of the Princess mine and then 
of the Jupiter and the Simmer Deep, followed as it has 
been by the announcement that the fate of the Heriot 
is in the balance, has naturally tended to intensify the 
gloom in an already depressed South African mining 
market. There is, however, the consolation of know- 
ing that additional labour and stores will thereby be 
rendered available for the higher grade properties. The 
suggestion that the developments have been deliberately 
designed to warn the Government as to the precarious 
position of the low-grade mines generally scarcely car- 
ries conviction. They do attract attention to the posi- 
tion, none the less, and they are calculated to serve a 
useful purpose, if only by reminding labour interests 
that there is such a thing as economic law. In this 
connection it is interesting to learn that the miners’ 
leaders are demanding a Government enquiry. On the 
other hand, the gold output and labour figures for April 
are encouraging for the market. At 686,979 ounces 
the output shows a reduction of 20,057 ounces as com- 
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pared with March; but in April there was one working 
day less, and the daily average is 892 ounces higher. 
In the case of labour there is an increase of 870, mak- 
ing a total influx for the first four months of the year 
of 24,278 natives. Having in view the possibly less 
satisfactory prospect for the market in diamonds, after 
the boom, it is perhaps significant that the labour em- 
ployed at the diamond mines has contracted to the ex- 
tent of 175 natives who have been transferred to the 
gold and coal mines, so that the actual gain of the two 
latter is 1,045, of which the gold mines get 882. 


By the way, as to the difficulties of the low-grade 
properties and the consequent problem with which the 
Union Government is confronted, it is interesting to 
note that Mr. W. A. Watt, the Treasurer of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth has been recalling that the harsh 
bearing of the gold premium on the low-grade mines 
of Australia had been countered by the granting of 
permits for the export of gold to approved quarters. 
This course had resulted in an extra dividend of three- 
quarters of a million, and he suggested that some such 
course might work equally well in South Africa. 


Mr. Watt has come to Europe on a manifold mission. 
He will represent Australia at the Brussels Conference 
on post-war finance, and in this country will discuss 
with the authorities such subjects as the Anglo-Austra- 
lian war debt repayment, the settlement of war con- 
tracts between the two Governments, and particularly 
that in regard to wool for which Australians are 
clamouring. He will also discuss a greater measure of 
trade reciprocity, and the German indemnity. In 
regard to war debt, some time ago Mr. Watt pro- 
pounded a scheme for the Governments of the Empire 
to adopt in concert, and he believes his scheme ~ould 
have led to an early consolidation and liquidation ol the 
burden. It was submitted to the proper quarter, but 
so far there has been no reply. He now proposes to 
submit it personally. 


By far the most interesting prospectus at present 
before the public is that of Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., 
offering for subscription practically a quarter of a mil- 
lion sterling in one pound cumulative seven per cent. 
shares. It is something to be a founder of a city, as 
each shareholder of the new company will be, especially 
in these days when accommodation for business and for 
the pressure of population is so urgently needed. We 
used to talk of the sweet simplicity of the three per 
cent. and of philanthropy and five' per cent. This is 
a case of sweet simplicity and philanthropy, combined 
with seven per cent. True, Letchworth, the somewhat 
similar enterprise, has not been much of a financial suc- 
cess since the First Garden City, Ltd., was founded 
seventeen years ago, but there have been signs in recent 
years that the shareholders are coming into their own, 
the drawbacks of the war period notwithstanding. In 
any case, the interests of the shareholders of the Wel- 
wyn Garden City, Ltd., will be in good hands; of the 
weight of the board and of its suitability for its pur- 
pose there can be no doubt. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


Abollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Apollinaris is a pure, natural sparkling Mineral 
Water. When taken plain or mixed with 
spirits, it prevents acidity and aids digestion. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 


Capital Subscribed - - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 61,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 44,000,000 


Tue Etonrrere Have-Yearty General oF SHAREHOLDERS was held 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1920, when the Directors 
submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, 
and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 31st December, 
1919, which was duly approved. 


‘BALANCE SHEET. 


Reserve for Doubtful Debts 21506,200.35 
Notes in Circulation __............. ase 155153,914.05 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-liscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Dividends Unclaimed _....... 9,242.27 


Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 3776 ,835.03 


Yen 1,465,581,939-70 

AssgTs. 

Cash Account— £ 

Investments in Public Securities and Deb es .  1§0,936,366.01 

Bilis discounted, Loans, Advances, 336,987,268.03 

Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank. .................. 050,107.08 

Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C. 4,181 003.72 
Yen 1,465,581 ,939.70 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. y 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills : 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and 


yen 5.75 per New Share (1911) for 240,000 Shares 3,210,000.00 
yen 0.75 per New Share (1919) for 520,000 Shares 


Te Balance carried forward to next Account 3,872,394-97 


Yen 158,708,332.61 


yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares......... } 


By Balance brought forward June, 1919 3,776,835-03 |- 


By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 31st 


Yen 158,708,332-61 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


O!1.D ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 


SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 


JEWELS. 


Collections, or sing'e articles, bought or valued 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASB, WESDO, LONDON. 


Now Ready. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the May, 1920, 
Quarterly Supplement (price 1s. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED, 


“HEDGING AGAINST BAD TIMES,” 


Which deals fully with the Investment outlook, and 
the course to be adopted by the prudent investor. 
The Quarterly Supplement contains up-to-date details 
of 100 specially selected securities, covering the whole 
available field of investment—from Government Loans 
to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies—particulars 
of further investments oonsidered worthy of attention, 
some remarks on the Foreign Exchanges, and a num- 
ber of useful tables and hints of value to everyone 
concerned with the remunerative employment of 
capital. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME = ie Price 2s. 

(Published in August.) 


QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS ie Price Is. 
(Published February, May and November.) 


Post Free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE 


Badminton 
Magazine 
is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in 
season, so that no sportsman 
can ever afford to be without it. 
You should therefore become a 
yearly subscriber and have the 
Badminton to you sent post 


free every month to any part of 
the world, for 15/- per annum. 


THE BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


9 KING ST, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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